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M makes his position tolerably safe for the 

. present, and with his return to London 
the Naval Conference will be able to resume its inter- 
rupted work. The interval has, of course, been occupied 
with private discussions among the other four delega- 
tions, as well as with examinations of various items 
by the experts. The experts have now got to submarines, 
as to which there are three main proposals—abolition, 
“humanisation,” and limitation of size and _ total 
tonnage. The first will remain, what it was from the 
outset, a vain hope. The second may produce some 
agreement, which we do not believe will be of any 
practical importance. The third offers better prospects. 
Japan is thought to favour a maximum size of 2,000 tons, 
whilst the rest of us would prefer 1,700. To judge 
from what has happened in regard to other categories, 
it will not be the smaller size that will win. As for 
the limitation of numbers, the decision will really rest 
with M. Tardieu. The present strength in submarines, 
built, building and projected, of each of the Powers 
stands thus: United States, 128; France, 99; Great 
Britain, 66; Japan, 71; Italy, 57. But the French 


profess to need many more, and we shall be pleasantly 


surprised if they consent to any serious reduction of 
their claim. 








TARDIEU’S majority in the Chamber 


* * * 


Mr. Gandhi’s “ ultimatum” has been duly delivered 
to the Viceroy, and it has left Delhi quite cool. The 
campaign of civil disobedience is timed to start next 
week, when the Mahatma will lead out from Ahmedabad 
the first band of volunteers to manufacture illicit salt. 


- will connie hae little or no + am hom his 
Congress friends, and he expects the struggle to be long 
and arduous. That remains to be seen. It may be 
very short, so far as he himself is concerned at least, 
if he should force the Government to arrest him, which 
is notoriously his object. If his arrest were followed by 
that of other leaders, it is likely that the whole movement 
would collapse. Meanwhile, more interest is being shown 
in the Indian budget. It is proposed to raise the 
cotton piece goods import duty from 11 to 15 per cent., 
and to levy an extra 5 per cent. on non-British cotton 
goods. The former proposal (the seriousness of which 
was pointed out to the Government of India by the 
British Government) has naturally created alarm and 
indignation in Lancashire, and the latter in Japan. 
It is even suggested that the Japanese Government 
may be pressed to take diplomatic action, on the ground 
that the preference to British goods constitutes dis- 
crimination against Japan in breach of the Anglo- 
Japanese Commercial Treaty. Sir George Schuster, 
the Finance Member of the Council, has been eloquent 
in defence of the increased duties, and there seems little 
doubt that they will go through. 
* * * 

Surely the obvious moral of the controversy that 
has arisen over the question of prayers in the British 
Army and Navy for the Christians of Russia is that 
compulsory church services ought to be discontinued. 
We agree with the objectors to the Government’s policy 
that ministers of religion should be free to pray for whom 
they choose, without interference by the State. But 
this freedom must be conditional on no one being forced 
to attend their services, unless he chooses to do so. 
In most walks of life, compulsory attendance at religious 
worship has long been recognised as obsolete and 
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inconsistent with true freedom of either religion or 
opinion. It has survived in the fighting services, 
where the letters “‘C. of E.” have taken on a purely 
Pickwickian meaning. The present agitation over the 
question of prayers for the persecuted Russians is, we 
believe, for the most part political in character; for 
the Government have done nothing to forbid voluntary 
services, but have sought only to restrict what may be 
said at those which are compulsory. Several of the 
Bishops have expressed approval of their action, which 
is clearly based on a genuine desire not to cause further, 
and utterly unprofitable, irritation to the Bolsheviks. 
The line is doubtless difficult to draw in practice; but 
the need for drawing it at all would disappear if the 
Army, Navy and Air Force would do what other 
institutions have done—even the Colleges in our ancient 
Universities—and recognise that religious conscription 
is a bad thing. 
* * * 


The trouble in Germany, arising out of the insolvency 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund and of the 
inability of the German Government to balance its 
Budget estimates, has been temporarily settled. But 
the political situation in the Reich is far from satis- 
factory. The settlement, by which the Unemployment 
Fund will now receive the £12,500,000 it is expected to 
require this year, will doubtless facilitate the final 
passing of the Young Plan Bills; yet no one who has had 
any contact with Germany during the last few years 
can fail to be anxious not only about the feasibility of 
the Plan, but even about the political stability of the 
Reich itself. Two factors contribute greatly to the 
uneasiness which is manifest everywhere in German 
life—the difficulties of the economic situation and the 
decline in public prestige of parliamentary government. 
The Reichstag and the politicians have fallen into 
discredit, and representative government is threatened 
both from the Left and from the Right. In spite of 
unflagging exhortations and support from Moscow, the 
Communists are probably less dangerous than the 
National Socialists, whose remarkable increase of 
strength during the past twelve months is an accurate 
reflection of the country’s growing desire for direct 
action. Naturally, that desire is greatly stimulated by 
the genuine economic distress which afflicts Germany 
to-day, and mere acceptance of the Young Plan does 
not make its application more agreeable to the big 
business interests, whose actual power is probably 
much greater than their representation in Parliament 
suggests. It is difficult to be optimistic about the 
future. Hitherto a characteristic instinct for mass 
discipline has restrained the German from _ political 
adventures. This same instinct is also a safeguard for 
the future. Nevertheless, one thing is very obvious: 
sooner or later the Young Plan will break down. And, 
though the political repercussions of such a breakdown 
cannot be exactly foreseen, they are hardly likely to be 


quite peaceful. 
* * * 


The critical division on the Coal Bill last week produced 
another crisis in the Liberal Party. Four Liberals, it 
will be remembered, voted with the Government, and 
eight ostentatiously abstained. This was a direct 


ner 


challenge to Mr. Lloyd George, who had demanded that 
one and all should support him in the “ No” lobby, 
At the party meeting held to consider the situation, 
Mr. Lloyd George succeeded in bringing his followers to 
heel, but only after protracted and warm discussion, 
A vote of confidence in his leadership was passed, and 
promises were given of better behaviour in the future. 
But we do not believe that this amounts to more than a 
very thin plastering over of the gaping cracks that exist 
in the party. There is no real unity either on the Coal 
Bill or on what now appears to be Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy of hostility to the Government. It was thought 
both by Labour and Liberals that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
objections to the ‘‘ quota ” had been met by Mr. Graham 
as fully and fairly as possible, and his intransigence gave 
dissatisfaction to a good many more of his own followers 
than the naughty twelve. If he pursues this line we do 
not think the resolutions carried last Tuesday will hold 
his party together. 
* * x 


The ‘‘ peace with honour ”’ that has been negotiated 
in the Conservative Party we discuss in a leading article. 
Who can claim most of the honour, and how firm the 
peace will be, are questions on which opinions may 
differ. But on one episode in the raging campaign 
condueted by the two newspaper lords there will be 
pretty general agreement, we think, alike among the 
public and in the journalistic profession. A couple of 
weeks ago the Saturday Review had an editorial criti- 
cising the “‘ Empire Free Traders.” Last week its 
astonished readers found praise of Lord Beaverbrook in 
a leader written by some other hand, together withan 
announcement that Mr. Gerald Barry, the editor, had 
resigned. This sudden reversal of policy was not only 
carried out against his will, but without consulting, or 
even, it seems, informing him, about what was afoot. 
It is not suggested that Lord Beaverbrook engineered 
the move. But those who were responsible for it 
obviously showed a deplorable lack of understanding of 
the proper relations of proprietor and editor, and of 
what a self-respecting journalist could be expected to 
tolerate. Mr. Barry has left the Saturday Review with 
most, if not the whole, of his able band of contributors, 
and is on the point of producing a new independent 
weekly. 

* * * 

The Civil Estimates, published this week, show a big 
increase in the total expenditure of the departments 
concerned. The total estimate amounts to £368,000,000, 
against a total of £320,000,000 for the current year, oF 
of £308,500,000, if supplementary estimates are ¢Xx- 
cluded. These figures give, however, a misleading 
account of the situation; for they include an increased 
charge of over £30,000,000 under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act, and more than half of this sum is balanced 
by a transfer of expenditure from the Consolidated 
Fund (Local Taxation Accounts) to the Civil Estimates. 
This leaves £16,000,000 to be accounted for, without 
allowing for any supplementary estimates that may be 
necessary. The largest item in this increase is £6,500,000 
for Unemployment Insurance, due partly to revised con- 
ditions of benefit, but also partly to the payment of a 
larger proportion of the total by the Exchequer under 
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the new Act—for it has been seen at last that it is futile 
to allow the Insurance Fund to go on accumulating 
indefinitely a huge debit balance. The contributory 
pensions scheme needs £5,000,000 more than this 
year, and Old Age Pensions another £1,000,000. The 
beet sugar subsidy is up by £1,150,000, and housing 
grants by £774,000. Health Insurance is up by £500,000, 
and education by about £3,500,000. On the other 
hand, the decrease in War Pensions continues, with a 
fall of £2,000,000 this year. These figures make it plain 
that the greater part of the increases are not due to the 
present Government, and that by no means the whole 
are real additions to the burden of taxation. The only 
substantial item due to the Labour Government is the 
increase in Unemployment Insurance, and that is in 
part a relief to local rates and in part an attempt to 
bring the fund nearer to balancing. 


* * ** 


Tuesday’s debate on the Geneva Tariff Conference 
brought nothing new to light. The Conservatives 
renewed their accusations against Mr. Graham of leaving 
Great Britain defenceless both against the high tariffs 
now prevalent in Europe, and against the practice of 
dumping subsidised exports into the British market. 
There are really two points here at issue—first, the 
wider question of the desirability of a tariff policy in 
this country, whether for safeguarding or for Empire 
preference or for retaliation, and secondly the question 
of the convention which disallows prohibitions upon 
imports, save under certain limitations. The first of 
these two questions covers the familiar ground of tariff 
controversy; but the second needs to be more widely 
understood. The Conservatives argue that any arrange- 
ment which prohibits import bans should also prohibit 
export bounties, such as Germany and other countries 
have been operating of late, and that it also stands in 
the way of any attempt to exclude foreign in favour 
of Empire goods by methods other than the imposition 
of a sufficiently high rate of duty. But the two 
arguments can hardly be advanced in the same breath; 
for we could not very well reserve the right to prohibit 
imports and at the same time deny the right to pay 
bounties on exports. Nor does the Convention abso- 
lutely ban import prohibitions; it would actually permit, 
say, such a scheme of State-controlled importation of 
wheat as has been suggested for the stabilisation of 
agricultural prices. 

x * * 


The Australians are again in trouble over their 
arbitration laws, and for a second time the High Court 
has quashed an award of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court for the settlement of miners’ wages. The 
Commonwealth Court’s jurisdiction extends only to 
inter-State disputes; and the first award was quashed 
some time ago on the ground that the dispute in question 
was confined, in effect, to a single State. The Miners’ 
Union tried to escape the difficulty by getting up a 
factitious dispute with the coalowners in other States 
as well, and then renewing its appeal to the Court of 
Arbitration. Ths second award arising out of this 
appeal has now also been quashed, on the ground that 
the dispute is not really an inter-State affair. This 
episode will almost certainly bring the question of the 
powers of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court to a 
crisis, and will probably lead to a removal of the present 
restrictions on its authority. This in turn will raise 
all manner of issues concerning the relation between it 
and the separate systems of wage-regulation in force in 
the various States. The question is, of course, not 
hew; for it was actually an issue at the recent General 
Election in Australia. But the new decision is likely 


to compel the Government to try to deal with it at 
once, under conditions somewhat complicated by the 
severe economic stress in which Australia is at present. 


* * * 


The International Labour Office, at the request of 
Mr. Henry Ford, Mr. Filene, and other American 
business men, is to conduct a special inquiry into the 
relative costs of living in America and in various 
European countries. If the work is well done, this 
inquiry should yield really valuable results. The I.L.O. 
already publishes regularly an international comparison 
of wage-rates and their purchasing power, based on 
a method of its own which emanated, we believe, 
originally from our own Ministry of Labour. But this 
comparison has always been recognised as purely 
tentative; and there is need for more expert work 
before much practical use can be made of the figures. 
Mr. Ford is said to want the information with a view 
to fixing wage-rates at the new chain of European 
factories which he is proposing to build—which implies 
that he intends to carry his policy of high wages in 
return for high output with him to Europe. Of course, 
the fundamental difficulty in making comparisons of 
this sort is that the working-class families in different 
countries spend their money on different things, so that 
a mere index of prices, of the cost of a “‘ basket” of 
sample commodities, may yield very misleading results. 
The I.L.O. has endeavoured to correct that source of 
error in its figures; but a more satisfactory method of 
doing this may yet be found. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: This year the Lenten 
pastorals cannot be described as exciting. Some bishops 
still deem it necessary to warn their flocks against 
organisations which aim at overthrowing the existing 
Government by violence, but it is an indication of the 
return to normal conditions that episcopal thunders 
are now mainly directed against such secret societies as 
Freemasonry. Cardinal MacRory and the Ulster prelates 
hit out as strongly as ever at the Northern Education 
Act which, notoriously, is almost equally unpopular 
with the Protestant clergy in the six counties. If the 
Amending Bill now on the stocks should take the form, 
as is generally assumed, of an arrangement to meet the 
demands of the Protestant churches in regard to religious 
teaching in provided and transferred schools, it is 
difficult to see what answer can be made to the cardinal’s 
claim that proportionate financial assistance should be 
extended to Catholics ‘‘ in a way of which they can avail 
themselves consistently with their religious principles 
and convictions.” Fortunately no friction in educational 
matters between Church and State disturbs peaceful 
relations in Southern Ireland. The Protestant com- 
munity, it is true, dislikes intensely compulsory Irish, 
but only a few fanatics now persist in the cry that to 
impose the language upon their schools is equivalent to 
a religious test. One of the results of the Gaelic 
crusade, which was not foreseen by most of its 
enthusiasts, is that Catholics are flocking in greater 
numbers than ever before to Trinity College. This 
development has thoroughly alarmed the bishops, who 
one and all point out in their pastorals that the 
Maynooth Decrees of 1927, which have been recognised 
by the Holy See, forbid priests and all clerics ‘‘ under 
pain of grave sin’? to recommend parents or guardians 
“to send the young persons in their charge to Trinity 
College.” According to one bishop, Trinity is “ Eliza- 
bethan in its religion as well as in its national outlook,” 
but curiously not a few of its Catholic students are 
Republicans who regard the National as the Free State 
university. 

B 
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THE PROTECTIONIST 
PANTOMIME 


4 NAHE curtain has rung down amid great applause 

on the Empire pantomime of Sleeping Beauty. 

Last week the performance seemed to have 
taken an ugly turn; the tragic Muse was lurking in 
the wings. The sleeping princess refused to wake up 
—or at least would do no more than mutter “ safe- 
guarding” in her dreams. The fairy prince and his 
faithful confidant from the other side of Fleet Street 
were angry, and it looked as if funeral and not wedding 
bells were to be the poor lady’s fate. But on Tuesday 
(after a little preparation on Monday, we believe), all 
this was changed. Mr. Baldwin sat up in his bed at 
the Hotel Cecil and spoke words that made Lord 
Beaverbrook dance in ecstasy. It was ‘‘ an announce- 
ment which alters almost to the point of transformation 
the political outlook.”” There are to be no more thoughts 
of murder. The Baldwinites and the Beaverbrookites 
will kiss and be friends, and ‘‘the Empire Crusade 
will be saved the expense—the enormous expense—of 
opposing Conservative candidates in the constituencies.” 
It is indeed an adorable Transformation Scene. And 
how we shall enjoy the Harlequinade that is to 
follow ! 

But what in fact does it all mean? Has Mr. Baldwin 
really adopted the United Empire Party’s policy, as 
the Evening News declared in a gigantic headline on 
Tuesday? Has he capitulated in what the Daily 
Express calls the “ passionate struggle of a handful of 
Imperialists ’’ ? As we read his speech, he has done 
nothing of the sort. He has gracefully moved a little 
further along the path of Protection. He has explained 
away some “ misunderstandings”’ of his earlier pro- 
nouncement at the Coliseum, and made some large 
promises prefaced by some lesser “‘ifs.’”’ But he has 
not yet committed himself or his party to 
Lord Beaverbrook’s programme, still less to Lord 
Rothermere’s. What he has done is to employ a device 
for buying off his persecutors, and for stopping the 
rot which threatened to spread in his ranks. It may 
seem a little surprising that this piece of artfulness 
should take in his far more artful opponent. But 
perhaps it did not. Possibly the truth is that Lord 
Beaverbrook was not in reality quite so confident as 
he professed to be, nor quite so happy as might be 
gathered from the press in his relations with his friend 
Lord Rothermere. Be that as it may, however, he 
has taken Mr. Baldwin’s proposals to his bosom. 
What are these proposals? ‘“‘ The first business,” says 
Mr. Baldwin, “ that will lie before us, if we are returned 
to power, will be to summon unconditionally a con- 
ference of the Empire to discuss economic subjects and 
to get something done.” But, of course, the Dominions 
cannot be dictated to, and we must wait and see what 
they are prepared to concede. If they will make any 
arrangement that “‘ does give us great benefits, and 
that demands in return a tax on some articles of food 
from a foreign country, then the whole issue can be 
put clearly before our people.” And how would it be 
put? Not at a general election—oh, no! Food taxes 
must be taken out of the arena of party polities—by 
means of a referendum. And, of course, adds the artful 


one, the referendum would not involve the fate of the 
Government, for if it did that it would at once become 
** political.” 

This plan is hailed by one of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
lieutenants as a “great forward uplifting policy.” 
Uplift is, we suppose, a subjective matter, and if the 
Empire Crusaders can get moral exaltation by con- 
templating the referendum, we will not argue with 
them. But ‘ forwardness”’ is another pair of shoes, 
We have considerable doubts whether the referendum 
would advance the cause of the food-taxers. And we 
fancy Mr. Baldwin shares those doubts. He has learned 
in his political experience that ‘“‘ there is no prejudice 
in this country greater than the prejudice against what 
may be described as a tax on food,” and the result of 
a vote on the question would probably be to dish 
effectually the hopes of the United Empire agitators, 
But we have other doubts, too, about the referendum. 
The referendum is an old favourite of a certain school 
of political theorists. It is in principle an attractive 
device for ascertaining the will of the people in a 
democracy. It has been put into practice in Switzerland 
and elsewhere, and has had many to praise it. The 
fact that it has never been tried here (though it has 
occasionally been advocated by politicians in straits) 
is not in itself a condemnation of the referendum. 
But it is certainly a little odd to see the Conservatives 
hastening to support such an innovation in the British 
Constitution. A good many of them are not quite 
comfortable about it, and are driven to special pleading 
for it. It has undeniable objections, the Daily Telegraph 
admits, and it should be reserved for “‘ great constitu- 
tional issues.’’ At that we can only rub our eyes and 
ask why the price of bacon should be regarded as a 
constitutional issue. 

But the practical difficulties of the referendum are 
patent. Who is to frame the question and what are 
its terms to be? Shall we be asked simply whether we 
would like to pay more for our eggs and our butter, 
our bread and our beef? Pretty obviously not. Is it 
to be: ‘‘ Would you consent to have the prices of 
foodstuffs raised, provided you had compensating 
advantages in other directions”? But then we might 
fairly want to know how much the prices would be 
raised, and on what articles of diet, and what exactly 
would be the compensations. And from this it would 
be a short and natural step to an inquiry into the whole 
of the issues, economic and political, involved in the 
policy of Empire Free Trade, or whatever name it 
may go under. That, interesting as it might be to the 
more instructed members of the electorate, would take 
the great mass far out of its depth—which is hardly 
what a referendum professes to aim at. And _ finally 
would the question, short or long, be drawn up by 
the Government—with or without consultation with 
Lord Beaverbrook? Or, since this affair is to be outside 
the arena of party politics, would Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Lloyd George have a say in it? It would make 
some little difference ! 


We are prepared, therefore, to see the vows of the 
awakened princess remain unfulfilled for a long time 
And we are not surprised that the prince 
says it will be necessary to ‘‘ work harder than ever ” 


to come. 
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to keep the lady up to the scratch. Whether his 
followers, when they have recovered from the dazzle 
of the Transformation Scene, will appreciate this 
warning, we do not know. Possibly some of those 
who have contributed to the “ Fighting Fund” and 
now find the fight is off, may ask to have their money 
back. The Associated Newspapers contingent at least 
must feel chagrin. Lord Rothermere’s contribution to 
the programme did not receive even a passing glance 
at the Hotel Cecil. Mr. Baldwin breathed no word 
of axing the Government Departments, or restricting 
pensions, or burying Factory Bills. He did not pledge 
himself to the chastening of the naughty Swarajists 
of India, to the breaking off of relations with Russia, 
or even to the reform of the House of Lords. Yet 
only a few days ago we had “formal and explicit 
assurance ’’ from Carmelite House that all these things 
were fundamental planks of the United Empire Party. 
No wonder that the Daily Mail mixes some water with 
the wine of its enthusiasm! We never supposed, as 
we said last week, that “‘one hundred per cent. 
Conservatism ” was to the taste of Mr. Baldwin—or 
of Lord Beaverbrook either, for that matter. But its 
plain, though tacit, repudiation will leave Lord 
Rothermere free to pursue his patriotic role alone, or 
perhaps to invent a new one. That should make the 
Harlequinade still more interesting. 


FRENCH POLITICS 


Paris: March 8rd. 

V TE have become familiar with political crises in 

France and the chances are that we are returning 

to a period of parliamentary instability. In one 
of my books on France I worked out the average duration 
of a French Ministry as between nine and ten months. 
This average is greatly reduced if one subtracts the few 
comparatively long-lived Ministries—those of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, Combes, Clemenceau, and Poincaré. The present 
President of the Republic, M. Doumergue, who was elected 
in 1924, has called eleven or twelve Prime Ministers to 
office; and yet, it will be remembered, M. Poincaré alone 
filled three of those years as Prime Minister. Now and 
again somebody emerges with sufficient authority to resist 
the attacks of the opposition, but the rule is that nobody 
can be reasonably sure of more than a few months of power. 
Even a man like M. Briand, who has cleverly placed himself 
more or less outside party politics, and who is internationally 
famous, can rarely remain for long in the supreme post. 
He has, it is computed, been Prime Minister twelve or 
thirteen times—a curious and perhaps enviable record, but 
certainly one which does not provide a testimonial of the 
durability of French Ministries. M. Briand, like M. Delcassé, 
has made a speciality of foreign affairs and can expect to 
Stay at the Quai d’Orsay. But he is less successful when 
he attempts to manage the Chamber and hold together a 
majority. 

There is probably only one man who in present circum- 
stances might lead a Ministry until the general elections in 
1932. That man is M. Poincaré. He is highly respected 
by everybody. He is cautious and tactful; he has a re- 
markable political sense, and yet, as an ex-President of the 
Republic, seems to stand above politics. But even about 
M. Poincaré one has doubts. His past successes have been 
due not only to his prestige but to the pressure of circum- 
stances on Parliament. He held together his majority 


during the Ruhr occupation (on which no opinion need be 
expressed here) because the majority of French politicians 
believed that France was engaged in a great and patriotic 
effort. He held together his majority from 1926 until the 
summer of last year, because, after everybody else had 
failed and the politicians had been thoroughly frightened, 
he had undertaken the task of saving the franc. Last year 
he retired on grounds of ill-health, but his authority was 
waning; and the politicians, released from anxieties about 
foreign affairs and the franc, were preparing to resume their 
quarrels among themselves. Only a consciousness of danger, 
or an exceptional enterprise, gives something like unity to 
the Chamber. And even as to that one would have to make 
reservations, for the very consciousness of danger during the 
war resulted in the overthrow of Ministry after Ministry 
until Clemenceau came in as the master. 

It is assumed in some quarters that the composition of 
the present Chamber is particularly bad. I do not think 
such is the case. It seems to me to be a typical Chamber. 
The Left and the Right are fairly evenly balanced, and the 
groups of the Centre, which are swayed by public opinion 
or by the prospect of political advantages, can determine 
whether a Ministry shall live. The problem is by no means 
new. Nor are the solutions which are proposed. The chief 
solution is, of course, that of a Ministry of ‘* Republican 
concentration,” but it is not easy to form such a Ministry, 
and, in my view, even if it were formed it would scarcely 
be solid. 

Just where the Right ends and the Left begins nobody 
can say. M. Briand has at various times been treated as 
a man of the Right by the Left, and as a man of the Left 
by the Right. M. Poincaré was regarded by his opponents 
as a man of the Right, though he protested that he was 
rather a man of the Left. M. Tardieu has been hailed by 
the Right as its leader, and so looked upon by the Left when 
it suited the book of the Left; but the first démarche of 
M. Chautemps, the Radical chief, was to beg M. Tardieu to 
accept any post he pleased in a Radical Government—and, 
if he liked, to create a new and powerful post which would 
give him supreme command in the naval negotiations, 
When M. Tardieu refused, the Radicals fulminated against 
him; but they cannot withdraw the certificate of ‘* good 
Republicanism ”” which M. Chautemps obligingly furnished 
him with. M. Maginot, sometimes denounced as a Nationalist, 
was also invited to join the Radical Cabinet. Indeed, there 
is no group, except that of M. Marin, which is not, as 
occasion serves, considered to belong to the Left. On the 
other hand, the Radicals and the Socialists (to say nothing 
of the Communists) are capable of denouncing all groups, 
save their own, as reactionary. 

The position is that the Radicals and Socialists, working 
together with some of the members of the Centre groups, 
might control nearly half the effective votes of the Chamber ; 
while the Moderates, working with their allies of the Centre, 
can control just over half the effective votes of the Chamber. 
There is, however, no reliable majority in such a division. 
Men who would work with the Radicals if the Radicals 
were not associated with the Socialists, are suspicious of 
Socialist support. The Cartel des Gauches cannot be formed 
in this Chamber. It will always arouse too much opposition. 
But an alliance of Radicals and Socialists in opposition will 
always be a menace to a Moderate government, which is 
dependent on votes of the Centre. Neither a Left nor a 
Right government can therefore hope for a_ peaceful 
existence. 

It is obvious, to think in terms of political expediency, 
that the Radicals should separate themselves from the 
Socialists and join hands with the Moderates, who, in their 
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turn, should detach themselves from the Marin group. If 
this were done there would be a true government of the 
Centre with a sound working majority. There are no sub- 
stantial differences between the so-called Radicals and the 
so-called Moderates. Such differences as exist are not 
doctrinal, whereas between Radicals and Socialists there 
are the gravest doctrinal differences. But the Radicals are, 
though opportunist, and ready to face either way, homo- 
geneous in their appetites. They are not unfairly described 
as professional politicians. Doubtless all politicians are 
professional—or should be. Politics is not an occupation 
for amateurs. But the Radicals are peculiarly professional 
in the sense that they are bent above all on taking office, 
The Moderates are not sufficiently keen about office to stick 
together and to support unfalteringly their own men in 
office. The Socialists refuse to take office until such day 
as they shall be strong enough to govern by themselves. 
There are, in the Socialist party, a few office-seekers who 
have provoked a participationist movement, but they have 
been unable to carry their party with them, and, as 
disciplined Socialists, they accept the verdict of the party. 
The smaller groups of the Centre contain a high proportion 
of men who always offer themselves as Ministers, but when 
they are accepted their own group often votes against 
them. The Radical party is the only party which puts 
itself forward as a permanent candidate for office. Until 
the end of 1928 it had always been represented—at least 
for the past thirty years—in the government. It had laid 
special claim to the post of Minister of the Interior, because 
that post gives it control of the police, the prefects, and the 
whole machinery of administration. Whoever is Minister of 
the Interior governs Fraace. It is, then, for this office that 
the Radicals make the greatest bid. 

Why did they lose it? They were allowed to hold it 
under M. Poincaré. They could have continued to hold it 
had it not been for M. Daladier, who assumed the leadership 
of the more advanced wing of the party and finally carried 
the whole party with him. His prominence in the party was 
built upon his intransigence. He has committed himself 
too deeply to retreat. He and some others stand essentially 
for the severance of relations with the Moderates, and the 
revival of the old cartel with the Socialists which worked 
so badly when it was established by M. Herriot and M. Blum 
in 1924. They thought it was a short cut to complete 
power. In my view their tactics were mistaken. In the 
first place, the Socialists, while willing to allow the Radicals 
to play their game, are not in the least disposed to play the 
game of the Radicals. If Radicals, as M. Daladier seems 
to suggest, are really Socialists, then why should not the 
voters vote outright for the Socialists? Why vote for an 
ambiguous brand of Socialism which calls itself Radicalism ? 
So M. Blum cleverly encourages the Radicals to lose their 
identity, and therefore lose their voters, for the greater 
profit of the Socialists. In the second place—and this is 
decisive—the cartel cannot work at all in the present 
Chamber, as M. Chautemps has, at his own expense, amply 
proved. 

The Daladiers persisted in their policy; they left 
M. Poincaré’s government, declined to enter M. Briand’s 
government, and refused the offers of portfolios made by 
M. Tardieu last year. But the less aggressive Radicals were 
annoyed. They blamed M. Daladier for uselessly keeping 
them out of office. They thought that a bird in the hand 
was worth any number of birds in the bush. They deposed 
M. Daladier, who had failed to form a cabinet at all when 
called upon to do so in November last year. They put 
M. Chautemps in his place. M. Chautemps is more con- 
ciliatory, and it was thought would make a greater appeal to 
the groups of the Centre. He had his chance when, on a 


eect 


trivial question, the Left did not scruple to overthrow, by 
a snatched vote, M. Tardieu, who was engaged in the most 
important negotiations in London, after having been 
engaged in the most important negotiations at the Hague. 
M. Tardieu, from the national point of view, had unquestion- 
ably represented his country brilliantly. Nobody quarrelled 
with his policy. Everybody in France—including the 
politicians—considered him to be by far the ablest of the 
newer men. But he was out of touch with the Chamber 
and, moreover, at a critical moment, fell ill. He was 
defeated in his absence, but so high was his prestige that 
M. Chautemps, who had overthrown him, tried to induce 
him and his colleagues to enter the new Cabinet. Not 
unnaturally, M. Tardieu refused to help out the party 
which had behaved with such a lack of elegance, and had 
taken advantage of his immense labours to get rid of him, 
and had interrupted an international conference with their 
petty strife. 

Thus M. Chautemps was unable to form the Ministry of 
concentration, and was thrown back, like a very Daladier, 
on a Cartellist Ministry. Of course, that Cartellist Ministry 
was unable to survive its first contact with an indignant 
Chamber; and the President was bound to ask M. Tardieu 
to form another government. The Radicals, smarting 
under their defeat (and more than ever desirous of the 
Ministry of the Interior), placed obstacles in the path of 
Tardieu. They had first overthrown him, and then pleaded 
for his co-operation, and now they pronounced against 
him. It will be interesting to watch what happens next; 
but it will be surprising if even M. Tardieu can keep control 
of this divided Chamber. SIsLEY HuDDLEsTON. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FARMERS 


N the last few weeks there has been a stirring of 
| agricultural opinion without any precedent in the 
recent history of the English countryside. Landowners, 
farmers and labourers, thousands strong, have attended great 
demonstrations in various centres of Scotland. They 
have, temporarily at any rate, set aside their old quarrels 
in a common attempt to preserve their industry. Last 
week a similar crowd, estimated at 20,000 strong, assembled 
on Parker’s Piece in Cambridge, from. the eastern 
counties. The chairman was a Conservative ex-Minister 
who is a_ leader of the landowners, and the two 
other chief speakers were the Chairman of the National 
Farmers’ Union and Mr. George Dallas, M.P., one of the 
best-known Trade Union Labour Members concerned with 
agriculture. The temper of the meeting was serious and 
determined. It passed with acclamation a_ resolution 
drawing public attention to the dangerous position of the 
whole agricultural industry, and pressing on the Government 
the urgency of immediate and drastic action. It did not 
at all blame the present Government for the present situa- 
tion, but it left no doubt as to its belief that only the 
Government is strong enough to deal with the problem. 
The truth is the whole agricultural community is scared. 
It is almost in despair. The chronic depression of the last 
few years, particularly in the arable counties, has culminated 
in a year of abnormally low prices; due, as farmers see, not 
at all to home conditions, but purely to the operations of 
foreign sellers. Grain prices at the moment are little, if 
anything, above pre-war levels. This means, of course, 
if allowance be made for the altered purchasing power of 
money, they are 30 per cent. or so below a healthy parity 
with the price of the manufactured goods which the farmer 
has to buy. Barley and oats have been nearly unsaleable 
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at any price. There is a glut of potatoes; and already the 
temporary immunity of the dairy counties, on account of 
fairly favourable contracts made a few months ago, is 
threatened by a glut of milk in the summer and early autumn 
which will without any doubt break their prices also. 
Throughout the arable counties, hundreds of farmers will 
have no alternative to bankruptcy if banks and other 
creditors call in their loans. So far, with great difficulty the 
Trade Unions have been able to resist the growing pressure 
of demands for wage reductions below their present low level 
of about 31s. per week. But unemployment in the country- 
side, for which no insurance provision as yet exists, is 
reaching dangerous dimensions, and it is evident that an 
irresistible demand for further reduction of wages will be 
made unless something drastic is done. The acreage under 
wheat is this year anyhow 25 per cent. less than the average 
of the last ten years, and nothing but a miracle or a complete 
change in the attitude of Parliament to the industry will 
prevent a further heavy reduction this year. 


There is, however, evidence of a remarkable change 
in the farmers’ attitude towards political parties. He is, 
of course, a Tory by tradition and by instinct. But the last 
period of Conservative government destroyed the remaining 
vestiges of any faith he had in its capacity or will to deal 
with his troubles. He has reluctantly, but at long last, 
given up all hopes of Protection. He knows that subsidies 
of the sort which did him more harm than good under the 
Corn Production Act just after the war, and which proved 
entirely ineffective to save the coal industry from ruin, are 
not likely to be forthcoming, and are anyhow too risky to 
be relied upon. He has little faith in Mr. Baldwin and none 
in Mr. Lloyd George. For the first time in his history he is 
beginning to look to the Labour Party for succour. Three 
or four years ago conferences to discuss Labour’s agricultural 
policy began to be held up and down the country. 
were invited, though mostly they held aloof. But some of 
the more thinking men did come. They found to their 
surprise that the Party which they had regarded as their 
natural enemy was prepared to discuss their difficulties in a 
reasonably friendly way, and was propounding remedies 
which, though open to criticism in detail, were certainly 
based on a real appreciation of the problems of the industry 
and on a real desire to solve them. In particular they began 
to appreciate the business advantage of a stabilised price. 
Two of the few products of the farm which were paying— 
milk and sugar-beet production, in regard to both of which 
definite and guaranteed prices were being paid—provided a 
useful object lesson. They began to realise also the connec- 
tion between fluctuating and low prices and uncontrolled 
imports. They had no greater love for the Chicago or 
Winnipeg speculator than for the dealers’ rings, the meat 


trust, or the milk combine with whom they were in contact 
at home. 


Farmers 


Events in the last few months have immensely 
strengthened these feelings. The dumping of German grain 
and of French flour has stirred them further. The result 
has been that many gatherings of farmers up and down the 
country, far from condemning Labour proposals unheard, 
as would have been the case two or three years ago, have 
expressed publicly and privately their approval of them as 
the only practicable method now before the country of 
helping them in their plight. True, they ask that the 
Import Board shall not only protect them from dumping 
and from temporary falls in world prices and give them a 
steady and certain price, but that the guaranteed price for 
British wheat should be increased above the average world 


parity of the year. But this, in the circumstances, is no 


unreasonable demand, and it is by no means impossible of 
satisfaction without injury to consumers’ interests. 

The Government now has an unparalleled opportunity 
not only of dealing with the agricultural problem at a time 
when it can carry with it the support of the agricultural 
population, but also of capitalising this new attitude of 
goodwill to the Labour Party in the rural districts. So far, 
apart from some useful administrative measures, it has done 
nothing to help agriculture. It is surprising that agri- 
culturists have been patient for so long, but this mood will 
not last for ever. If the Government has the courage of its 
convictions and tries to push through as an emergency 
measure its scheme for stabilising British prices by controlling 
imports, it can rely at the present moment not only on the 
unanimous and enthusiastic support of its own Party, but 
on the support of a large number of farmers up and 
down the country. This will be reflected in the support, 
or at the least acquiescence, on the part of many members 
of other parties in the House. 

The scheme will enable a guaranteed price to be paid to 
the British farmer by centralising the whole of imports in a 
Government Imports Board set up by Parliament. 
The creation of the American Farm Board (whose 
sponsors frankly admitted that included among their 
purposes was that of keeping up American prices by selling 
surplus American wheat at any price that could be obtained 
for it abroad), the financial difficulties of the Canadian Pool, 
and the breakdown of a large part of the old merchanting 
machinery of the grain trade, have put the British farmer 
in an unprecedented manner at the mercy of foreign 
manipulators. The Imports Board, by buying its main 
supplies in bulk and averaging its prices to the British mills, 
utilising any windfalls in the way of dumped grain as a means 
of providing itself with a reserve, would shield the farmer 
from these perils. Even if the guaranteed price were based 
on a parity with the average world prices of imported wheat, 
probably three-quarters of the farmers would get appreciably 
more for their wheat than they get at present. And they 
would have certainty and security. 

There is a case, moreover, in view of the parlous condition 
of the industry and of the vital importance, both on em- 
ployment and food grounds, of stopping the contraction of 
arable acreage, for giving them for the present more than this. 
There is no question at all that with a steady price for wheat 
and, consequently, a steady price for flour, the present 
margin between wheat and bread prices could be substantially 
reduced. Millers and bakers at this moment are bound as 
business men to base their selling prices not on the 
average price for their raw material but on its probable 
maximum price. The existing margins are proportionately 
far higher than before the war. And there are large 
economies to be made in transport, in financing and in 
proper reorganisation of milling and baking. Dr. Salter, M.P., 
has shown in the bakery which the Labour organisations in 
Bermondsey have run for some years that with proper 
organisation as much as 13d. a loaf can even in present 
circumstances be saved, as compared with the prevailing 
prices. If the State intervenes in reorganising the bread- 
producing trade in the interests of producer and consumer 
it is not unreasonable that a share of the economies which 
thereby can be effected should go to the producers 
and not all of it to the consumers. Even if only 4d. 
were saved in the price of bread and this was spread as 
between }d. reduction in bread or flour prices and }d. to 
the producer, this would be equivalent to 2s. per quarter on 
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the price of all the wheat used by the British mills. But 
since the British wheat involved is less than one-fifth of the 
total quantity, it would provide an extra 10s. per quarter 
for all British wheat. Thus it would be possible to guarantee 
prices for British wheat at 25 per cent. or more above the 
present level, with no cost to the taxpayer and in fact with 
a diminution of prices to the consumer. The farmer would 
obtain not only this guaranteed steady price, but also a 
guaranteed market at this price for all the wheat of milling 
quality that he could produce. The effect on the profitability 
of farming and on the extension of acreage under cultivation 
is undoubted. Surely such a scheme needs no further 
commendation to the Government at this juncture. 

Wheat prices are, of course, not the only problem of the 
farm. But wheat is the commodity which figures largest 
in the imagination both of agriculturists and of the 
public. A similar principle can be applied to other cereals. 
The fuller use of British barley for malting purposes, for 
example, could be secured if the Imports Board refused to 
import foreign malting barleys except to supplement to the 
minimum necessary extent the use of British barleys for 
this purpose. And for the organisation of central marketing 
on a national scale for potatoes, milk, etc., powers of 
compulsion similar to those in operation in the Dominions 
need to be applied. But the cereal position is most urgent. 
If this were dealt with on the lines indicated, agricultural 
confidence in Labour legislation would very quickly make the 
passage of the other measures possible. E. F. WIseE. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JOINT- 
STOCK BANKS 
Press rate, nothing will be done, by the State at 


any rate, towards the reorganisation of our banking 

system until the Macmillan Committee has made its 
report. Before that influential body our bankers of all 
sorts are now appearing to answer for their stewardship of 
our financial affairs; and in due course Lord Macmillan 
and his colleagues will inform us of the results of their 
examination. Until they do, we must wait with what 
patience we can, or rely on the will of the bankers them- 
selves to anticipate the judgment that is to be passed upon 
them. What this judgment will be we have of course no 
idea; and we even find it difficult to imagine that all Lord 
Macmillan’s colleagues will be able to agree among them- 
selves. But we must await the outcome of their work 
before we can expect any important reforms to be carried 
into effect. 

It is nevertheless worth while to begin public discussion 
of the question without further delay; for more and more 
insistently the state of our industries is forcing the financial 
issue to the front. We are most of us, in these days, 
believers in some form of industrial rationalisation; and we 
all recognise that in connection with any plan of rationalis- 
ation the position of the banks is of primary importance. 
They can help it on, or they can obstruct it. They can even, 
if they will, play a leading part in carrying it into effect. 
They can make one project, and mar another, by granting 
or refusing the necessary financial assistance. The bankers 
may have, in the working of our industrial system, only a 
very limited creative role; but they have certainly an 
almost unlimited power of veto, if they choose to employ 
it. Their attitude is therefore, in practice, apt to be 
decisive. It has been, during the past few years, decisive 
in many instances. They have vast authority in their 
hands; and the question is whether they are using this 
authority in the general interest. 

Raise this point with a banker, and nine times out of ten 


he will begin by denying that he possesses any such authority. 
It is not his business, he may say, to possess any intimate 
acquaintance with the technical problems of industry; and 
accordingly it is not for him to say whether this or that 
particular plan of rationalising an industry, or amalgamating 
a group of firms, is good or bad. That is a matter for the 
recognised leaders in the various branches of industry; and 
the banker can only rely upon their opinion. It is not for 
him to discriminate among his clients, save in accordance 
with their solvency and recognised standing; and he will 
have done his part if he has met their claims on this basis, 
The responsibility of making industry more efficient is 
theirs, and not his; and he is the first to admit that he 
possesses no special competence for the control of industrial 
policy. He has no desire to control it; he leaves that to 
others, and sticks to his own job of finding safe and as far 
as possible liquid uses for the resources which he is able to 
lend. 

This is, indeed, the traditional conception of British 
banking policy; and it may be admitted that, until after 
1918, it had done no clearly demonstrable harm. Especially 
since the fusion of the banks into a few great national joint- 
stock concerns, it has undoubtedly made for easier granting 
of credit to the large business than to the small, and to a 
preference for gilt-edged or other collateral over personal 
security. But it is by no means certain that the former 
preference is economically bad; and it would be difficult 
to show that, up to the war, British banking was failing 
in any serious way to meet ordinary industrial needs. The 
bankers’ preference for liquidity caused them to abstain 
not only from investing in their clients’ businesses, but also 
from providing any large portion of the working capital of 
productive industry in the form of long-term credits. But 
the capital market was readily available to businesses of 
standing, when they needed fresh resources for legitimate 
expansion; and prosperous businesses were to an increasing 
extent helping to finance their own development by the 
allocation of a part of their profits to reserve. British 
industry was suffering, normally, from a shortage neither 
of capital nor of credit; and, while there were some who 
criticised our banking policy and held up the German and 
American banks as an example to our bankers, there was in 
effect no serious or widespread dissatisfaction with the 
working of our financial machine. 

Since 1918, however, and especially during the past few 
years, the position has been widely different. Capital is far 
less plentiful than it was; and there are not many productive 
businesses to-day, at any rate in the basic industries, that 
would venture to appeal for new capital on the open 
market. Profits have been low in these industries, or too 
often losses have taken their place; and accordingly there 
has been little scope for additions to working capital out 
of reserves. Moreover, this condition hits hardest just 
those firms and industries that stand in the greatest need 
of drastic reconstruction; and the process of reconstruction, 
however profitable it may be in the long run, usually costs 
a good deal in the first instance, and locks up the money 
needed either lastingly or for a considerable time. 
Accordingly, there has been a growing demand for a change 
in banking policy. The banks, it has been urged, must 
step into the place that has been left vacant by the collapse 
of the traditional methods of financing industrial develop- 
ment, and must help on a far larger scale than their 
traditions allow in providing both capital for reorganisation 
and long-term credits for business expansion. The German 
banks, it is urged, do this; and German industry could not 
possibly dispense with their services in these respects. 
Why cannot the British bankers adopt a like attitude? 
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It is pertinent to observe at this point that the position 
of the German banks in this matter is often misunderstood. 
They do not in fact acquire and hold large blocks of shares 
in the undertakings of their clients. They do buy shares> 
especially those issued for the expansion of existing 
businesses, on a considerable scale; but usually they buy 
with the intention of selling their holdings as soon as market 
conditions allow. The German banks no more than the 
British regard it as their function to supply permanently 
the capital that must be locked up in productive industry. 
They supply long-term credits on the whole more readily 
than the British banks, and they act far more as agents 
for the gradual dispersal of new shares into the hands of 
the public. But, apart from this latter service, their essential 
function is to supply credit, and not permanent capital. 

The distinction, of course, is that capital must in the 
| final resort be drawn from what are called “ savings,” 
| whereas credit need not. Credit, even where it is not 
‘ actually “created”? by the banker, depends rather upon 
the floating balances temporarily in his hands. Now, 

sritish industry stands, at the present moment, in need 
of capital even more than of credit. Far from being faced 
with orders which it cannot fulfil for lack of credits, it is 
in danger of being without orders for lack of the new capital 
to apply to necessary works of reconstruction. Is it, or is 
it not, the function of the banks to supply this lack? 
According to traditional banking practice, it certainly is 
not; but new situations demand new methods, and if 
they do not fill the gap, it is not easy to see whence the 
necessary resources are to come. One alternative is that 
the Bank of England should assume generally, as it has 
already assumed in the case of the Cotton Trade Corporation, 
the role of industrial financier, leaving the joint-steck banks 
to confine themselves to the provision of liquid resources. 
This, indeed, is what is bound to happen, unless the joint- 
stock banks change their policy; for the needed resources 
must be supplied, and there is no other available source. 
But the serious entry of the Bank of England into the field 
of industrial capitalisation will almost certainly force the 
hands of the joint-stock banks, which will by no means 
want to encourage an invasion of their sphere of influence 
by the Bank of England. 

It seems likely, then, that, with or against their will, 
the joint-stock banks must become at least temporary 
suppliers of capital for the reorganisation of the basic 
industries. This, however, involves not only a new departure 
on their part, requiring heavier capitalisation than has so 
far been customary in relation to the scale of their operations, 
but also a revival of the policy they have been pursuing 
(uring the past few years. For undoubtedly business men 
are reluctant to agree to a rationalisation which threatens 
their individualism save under the spur of unavoidable 
necessity. And, no less certainly, the joint-stock banks 
have, by continuing to advance money to their clients 
without much inquiry into the wider aspects of economic 
policy, been enabling firms—in the cotton and coal industries, 
for example—to stand out against measures of rationalisation 
to which both the Government and the Bank of England 
have been favourably disposed. If rationalisation is the 
right policy for industry, its furtherance certainly involved 
hot only the granting of credits to enterprises which are to 
be rationalised, but also the refusal of credits to those which 
stand out of any approved scheme of reorganisation. 

The adoption of this policy would, of course, mean that 
the banks would have in many cases to cut losses already 
incurred. They would have to forgo sums legally due to 
them in order to promote the reorganisation of industry on 
more efficient lines. They have been so far most reluctant 


to do this, and have justified their reluctance on the ground 
that they have no desire to assume the controlling function 
in industry. But this attitude can hardly be much longer 
maintained. This country has no longer resources of either 
capital or credit which it can afford to waste, or to suffer 
to be expended in any save the most urgent and economically 
sound forms of enterprise. The banker must, in the public 
interest, ration credit more than ever before with a view 
to its most productive use in bringing about the restoration 
of our industries to health and efficiency of service. But 
he cannot do this without becoming to a great extent the 
arbiter of industry. What changes this new position of the 
joint-stock banks will involve in their control and administra- 
tion, and in their relations both to the Bank of England 
and to the State, is a matter that will undoubtedly come up 
for public discussion when the Macmillan Committee makes 
its report. Even before that our bankers have to face the 
practical issue. Are they for rationalisation, or against it? 
If they profess to be its supporters, they must be ready to 
assume a new function in the rationing of capital for 
industrial use. And if they are to do this, they must learn 
to do it well, and must reform their directorates and staffs 
in the light of this new need. The public is not satisfied 
that the leaders of banking opinion are as yet at all alive 
either to the new needs or to their practical implications ; 
and if the bankers desire to preserve their independence, 
they will be wise, by timely measures of internal reorganisa- 
tion, to anticipate the public verdict upon their stewardship. 
Industry, most of us agree, needs rationalisation. 
joint-stock banking need it less? 


Does 


THE KISS 
TT" kiss has never been discussed from so many 


different points of view as in recent times. During 
the week, an American judge has ordered a husband 
to kiss his wife once a day for the next six months, but this 
is not in accordance with the latest scientific opinion. 
America itself speaks with two voices on the matter. On 
the one hand, a few years ago we read of a lawsuit in which 
the wife of Mr. Timothy Troppe was granted a divorce from 
her husband on the ground that he had broken his custom of 
kissing her on leaving the house in the morning and on 
returning home in the evening. “ After the wife has been 
used to a good-morning and a good-night kiss every day for 
eight years,” protested Mrs. Troppe, “it is impossible for 
her to get along without it if she be a sensitive woman such 
as I.” The judge agreed that the withholding of the daily 
quota of kisses constituted cruelty. On the other hand, 
American doctors have joined the men of science of other 
nations in attempting to suppress, or at least to diminish, 
the habit of kissing, on the ground, to quote one of them, 
that “it is high time doctors should speak out to save the 
educated fair sex from kissing their lives away by trans- 
mitting tuberculosis and fever bacilli.’ And even on the 
question of the right of husbands and wives to kiss, America 
is divided. It is not many years since a married man was 
heavily fined, in Kansas City, for kissing his wife in public. 
Many people regard the objections to kissing as something 
peculiarly characteristic of old-fashioned American Puri- 
tanism, in so far as they exist among Western races. But 
America is by no means unique in its spasmodic protests 
against this ancient custom. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe in which there have not been signs of the growth of 
the same movement in the present century. It is not that the 
protests are all based on the same ground. The objections 
to kissing have been almost as numerous as the fingers on 
one’s hands. There are not only moral objections, but 
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hygienic objections, «esthetic objections, safety-first objec- 
tions, and the objections of public men such as M. Millerand 
and Mr. Hoover, who refused to continue the custom in so 
far as it was associated with the duties of statesmanship. 
On the whole, perhaps, the hygienic objection has been most 
prominent in our own time. During a recent influenza 
epidemic, if foreign correspondents told us the truth, leagues 
against kissing were inaugurated in many European coun- 
tries as well as in America. One newspaper reported the 
foundation of new branches of such a league under the heading 
“KISS DEADLIER THAN MOTOR SMASH.” The 
young were warned that 40,000 microbes were absorbed at 
every touch of the lips. In Vienna, kissing was banned 
by the authorities. Some years before, an Anglo-Saxon 
Professor had invented a gauze contraption called a 
“* kissinette,” guaranteed to destroy the 40,000 bacilli 
which make kissing so unhygienic. It had, I believe, 
some vogue as a toy, but the inventor enthusiastically 
predicted: “‘I am satisfied it will one day be hailed as 
reverently by the serious-minded as it appears to have been 
hilariously by the light-hearted.” Even though the inven- 
tion was of so convenient a size that it could be worn on a 
cord like an eye-glass, however, it was never adopted by the 
hygienic crusaders of Europe, and it seems probable that 
when once they are completely organised, nothing but 
absolute prohibition will satisfy them. Even apart from 
the danger of contracting influenza and other diseases, it has 
been estimated by one authority that every kiss taken or 
given shortens the life by three minutes. Not that the 
prohibitionists will be satisfied when they have suppressed 
kissing. An American lady has discovered, after a number of 
experiments, that handshaking is ‘“ nearly as dangerous as 
kissing,” and it is unlikely that our hygienic descendants, a 
hundred years hence, will be allowed even to shake hands. 
Parallel with the hygienic movement we have a somewhat 
vacillating esthetic movement. But this has never attained 
anything like the same vigour, owing to the fact that the 
zsthetes are alarmed lest their objections should be confused 
with those of the moralists. Yet it is probable that the 
zsthetic movement, rather than the hygienic or the puri- 
tanical, will be the effective movement in this matter during 
the coming century. It is only a little over twenty years 
since a clerk in Vienna saw a student kissing a girl as he 
said good-bye to her at the door of her house. He com- 
plained to the police, and the young man was dragged into 
court as an offender against public morals. A married 
woman who had seen the kiss, was called as a witness, 
and she described in court how she had withdrawn from 
the window, because “kissing was not esthetic.” This 
Viennese lady, to my mind, was a pioneer. She went to the 
heart of the matter, and uttered a generalisation which, if 
it had been understood in Hollywood, would have trans- 
formed the history of the cinema. Many people, having 
witnessed prolonged orgies of kissing on the films, have dis- 
liked them, but they have not understood the real reason for 
their dislike. If they had known of the;Viennese lady, they 
would have understood. Kissing can be defended on moral 
grounds and even, I imagine, on hygienic grounds, but 
wsthetically the close-up of a lovers’ kiss has almost nothing 
to be said in its favour. Those two faces as they approach 
each other, looking more and more like sick slugs, are 
perhaps the least artistic thing among the many inartistic 
things that the cinema has given us. In the nineteenth 
century it was the custom of provincial galleries to laugh 
at the spectacle of ardent kisses on the stage, and on the 
whole it is probable that a too realistic representation of love 
does not produce an esthetic effect on ordinary human 
beings. A Hollywood producer would be almost certain 


to make the passion of Romeo and Juliet utterly unaffecting 
by a series of awful close-ups at every opportunity. Art has 
its own economies, and Shakespeare’s economy, in the 
earesses of his lovers, stirs the imagination as the lavishness 
of Hollywood never does. 

As for the kisses exchanged between occasional members 
of the audience in cinemas, there is more to be said for 
these, but they too are unquestionably unesthetic. On the 
whole, one prefers not to be sitting behind a couple who are 
too entirely wrapped up in each other. One sympathises 
with them; one wishes them well; but they distract the 
attention from the far more thrilling love-story that is 
taking place on the screen. Still, if it is true, as one cinema 
manager declares, that “‘ the cinema has taken the place of 
the Victorian parlour in the matter of love-making,” and 
that “‘ it is ever so much more romantic, and other members 
of the audience are getting used to it,” it would be absurd 
to attempt to limit human happiness on merely esthetic 
grounds. But why, in the cinema that I most frequent, do 
the most demonstrative lovers insist upon sitting in the 
front seats? And why, if there is no objection to kissing in 
cinemas, is it forbidden in Houses of Parliament, as was 
made clear last autumn, when a man and woman were asked 
to leave the gallery of the French Chamber of Deputies 
for exchanging kisses during a, probably, dull debate? 

The whole question, it will be seen, is fraught with difii- 
culties. Arguments that appeal to the sentimental do not 
impress the bacteriologist. What is regarded as severity in 
a member of a Vigilance Society is looked on as natural 
in a Parliamentary attendant. The Court at Hankow, which 
recently fined a Chinese married couple £5 for publicly 
kissing each other in a hackney carriage, was inspired by 
puritanical motives : on the other hand, the Austrian Federal 
Railways, when they published rules as to “ how to become 
a model passenger” and condemned the parting embrace 
on railway platforms, did so on strictly practical grounds, 
saying that “‘ the farewell kiss imparted at the last moment 
through the open window of a compartment is particularly 
perilous, and may easily result in serious harm both to the 
kisser and the kissed.” It is all very perplexing, but it 
looks as if the future lies with the Prohibitionists in this 
matter, whatever their motives. During an anti-germ 
campaign in Washington, twenty years ago, children were 
to be seen wearing ribbons across their breasts, on which 
were the words, ‘‘ Don’t kiss me,” in gold letters. Perhaps, 
in another fifty years everybody will be compelled to wear 
a similar notice when appearing in public. The marchfof 
civilisation is irresistible. ¥. % 


Correspondence 
THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is naturally difficult for the ordinary layman to 
ascertain exactly what progress, if any, has been made towards 
the desired goal of limitation of armaments, but close examination 
of the numerous official communiqués leads to the following 
conclusions. 

Great Britain, by reducing her cruiser requirements to fifty, 
by drastic cuts in her 1928-29 programme, and by slowing down 
work on the Singapore base, has gone to the extreme limit of 
concession, not only as a gesture of goodwill but as a practical 
demonstration of our sincerity. No other Power has made, 
or offered to make, any such contributions to compare with these 
proposals. 

The measure of nominal parity agreed to at Washington 
regarding battleships, which gave us 16 battleships and four 
battle-cruisers to the American 18, although the British ships 
are deficient in gun-power, will not satisfy American opinion 
and to that extent is therefore a delusion. American opinion 
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clearly desires to reduce the British Navy to enable them to 
obtain an actual naval superiority without building to establish 
an equality of the standard of strength required by this country 
for our security. Her interpretation of cruiser parity would also 
sive her an overwhelming advantage at our expense. This 
jeads Japan to reconsider her requirements, and stimulates France 
to raise her standard of naval strength. Italy then must have 
an increase in relation to France, and the more these Powers 
consider they require the worse becomes the relative position of 
this country. 

France has based her requirements on what she considers to be 
her strictly defensive needs, and is absolutely unaffected by 
anything proposed at the Conference so far, either by political 
ambitions abroad, by any of the “‘ gestures” made by our 
Socialist Government, or even the Kellogg Pact. She states her 
case with unswerving logic and adheres to it. Meanwhile the 
United States remains outside the League of Nations and refuses 
to enter into any guarantees for the maintenance of the Kellogg 
Pact. 

Great Britain has reduced her naval forces from 2,160,000 in 
1914 to 1,201,980 to-day; France from 1,189,000 tons in 1914 
to 681,808, whilst the U.S. navy has increased from 834,000 to 
1,095,992, and Japan from 522,082 to 771,908 in the same period. 
Assurances of goodwill are not sufficient, and the situation calls 
for a real contribution towards a limitation of armaments by the 
United States and for relinquishment of that insistence on her 
interpretation of parity which is only a matter of prestige and is 
not vital to her security in any way.—Yours, etc., 

Newcastle, Staffs. E. Downes. 

March 4th. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. D. M. Mason deserves the thanks of your readers 
for the clear-cut way in which he has disentangled the funda- 
mental issue which must determine any substantial success for 
the present Naval Conference. France has startled some of our 
complacent internationalists by presenting a statement of her 
naval needs which goes far beyond what they had supposed to 
be her requirements after Locarno and the Kellogg Pact. But 
France has not maintained that these needs are absolute. They 
are relative, as Mr. Mason has clearly discerned, to the state of 
the world’s security. In particular they are relative, as the 
French preliminary Memorandum pointed out, to the extent to 
which this country really realised and acknowledged her obliga- 
tions under the League of Nations Covenant. 

What has been the response? Writers like Mr. Delisle Burns 
have penned taunting letters in which they suggest that France 
is afraid of defeat, and that she wants to rope in some additional 
cruisers from odd nations to help her at some possible period of 
peril. How grotesque is this misapprehension; and if Mr. Burns 
were a person of political importance it would simply spell 
“Good-bye” to any hopes of success at the Naval Conference. 
Has not France made it perfectly plain that if she builds according 
to her needs she is not afraid of being able to protect her own 
interests; but if you ask her to build below her needs on the 
strength of Pacts and Covenants, she is entitled to ask how far 
and to what extent those who make these Pacts and sign these 
Covenants are prepared to stand together in the event of any 
fundamental violation of their pledged word of honour? ‘ Oh,” 
says Mr. Delisle Burns, “‘ we must not think these dreadful 
things. Haven’t we all been working these past ten years to 
create a new atmosphere?” Surely, this is little but a sentimental 
and barren platitude! As well ask the Home Secretary to 
disband a third of the Metropolitan Police because Mr. Delisle 
Burns is fostering a new race of men and women in London by 
his lectures on civic obligation. 

No fair-minded person who reads the letters which amiable 
adherents of Mr. Delisle Burns’s methods of thought are sending 
to the daily press can avoid the conclusion that France has some 
reason for the action which she has taken. Some of these people 
say that Great Britain might honour her economic obligation 
under Article XVI. of the Covenant, but not her military and 
naval obligation. Others that she might honour neither if, for 
example, she discovers that it might involve her in difficulties 
with the United States. All produce on the minds of their 
readers the impression that they are playing fast and loose with 
really vital questions and are not taking with sufficient seriousness 
— commitments to which they have attached their country’s 
seal, 

Certainly those people are not helping the Government in the 
present critical stage of the Conference. Only those who, like 
Mr. Mason, are prepared to consider the question of the ultimate 
responsibility for the maintenance of international law and 
order can have any real influence in the present situation. But 
has not Lord Cecil conveyed the impression at Geneva that we 


are not yet ripe for the universal reign of law and order in 
international affairs ?—-Yours, etc., 
59 Parliament Hill, N.W.3. 
March 3rd. 


[Mr. Harley, in his spleen against Mr. Burns and others (inclu- 
ding ourselves) whose views differ from his own, seems to miss the 
fundamental point. That point is not whether France’s estimate 
of her needs is reasonable on the basis of her ideas of security, 
but whether her ideas of security are reasonable. We have long 
thought them quite unreasonable, and Mr. Harley’s argument 
leaves us of the same opinion still.—Epb. N.S.] 


J. H. Harey. 


RAISING THE SCHOOL AGE 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We all hope with you that the Government will see its 
way to press on with the Bill, and will not wait till the autumn. 
But, if any are impressed with the talk of ‘insuperable 
difficulties,’ ‘‘ lack of due warning,” ‘‘ bitter opposition” and 
the like, it may comfort them to remember that some thirty 
years ago, when it was a question of raising the leaving age from 
13 to 14, we in London were faced with exactly the same difficulties 
and threats. None the less the school age was promptly raised, 
and six months later threats and difficulties had vanished. 
Lyulph Stanley was not easily impressed by threats or difficulties 
when popular education was at stake. Further, that when a few 
years later the London School Board was dissolved and the 
County Council took its place, there were, I think, in the board 
schools only nearly eleven thousand children over fourteen staying 
on at school for no better reason than that their parents thought 
they would gain by the extra year or six months. And lastly, 
that ten years ago the County Council itself unanimously voted 
in favour of raising the age to fifteen !—Yours, etc., 

Loughton. G. L. Bruce. 

February 28th. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The admirable article on the Government and the School- 
Leaving Age, which appeared in your issue of February 22nd, 
discussed the situation tactfully and with moderation. Especially 
was London’s position well put, and I hope that that will have 
an article to itself soon. The educational reputation of the L.C.C. 
must be exposed completely. 

What are the parents doing that they allow their children to 
use latrines which cannot accommodate them properly, and 
which are never supplied with toilet paper? 

Is it right that 450 children should have but two clean roller 
towels a week? 

Ought children to sit in threes in desks made for two, until 
someone stops away to make room for them? 

When a teacher is absent, no one may take his place for ten 
days. What is happening to the education of his class during 
the time it is split up and scattered around the school ? 

Is it generally known that the authority which controls the 
education of over three-quarters of a million children in the 
capital of the nation refuses absolutely to supply hot water to 
its schools? ‘* Upon being notified of a serious accident, first 
heat a kettle of water’? sums up its attitude best. 

The first of the new post-primary schools in North London is 
housed in a building which has been in temporary use for the last 
twenty years! In this school there is neither hall nor staff 
room. There are no cloakrooms for the children, who hang their 
clothes on pegs beneath the windows in the corridor. When it is 
wet the rain drips on the clothes. An open fire heats each room. 
and the unfortunates who sit immediately in front of it have to 
endure until out of pity they are moved into other desks already 
fully occupied. 

I wonder that the parents send their children to such a school. 

But there are attendance officers ! 

There is also a ballot box. Perhaps parents will use it effectively 
one day.—Yours, etc., 

11 Carlingford Road, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
February 28th. 


JOHN HALty. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—There is much power in the proviso which you attach 
to your comments on Lord Marley’s pronouncement on Slum 
Clearance policy in your issue of March Ist, ‘* provided that town 
planning authorities play the part in it that they should.” One 
might add ‘ provided also that a definite standard of provision 
for human needs is insisted on.” 

Unfortunately even the worst-built houses last, after a fashion, 
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for quite a long time; so that our housing enormities are not 
committed only against one generation, but are visited on our 
children and our children’s children increasingly as time goes on. 

I have just returned from South Wales, from Monmouthshire 
and the Rhondda Valleys. I was appalled afresh, not only at 
the terrible poverty and desolation of those mining villages—the 
pinched-looking men and women, the thin, white-faced children 
running shivering home from school, the long string of derelict, 
dust-covered shops in the main street, the lesser streets so 
neglected that one might easily break a leg after dark—but at 
the realisation that there are probably as many slums in our 
villages as in our towns, and that even when South Wales was 
prosperous her population were housed under scarcely human 
conditions, as indeed are masses of our people everywhere. 

In those narrow valleys, houses are thrown up anyhow, almost 
in the river-bed, then another row a little higher up the mountain 
and another higher up still—very picturesque at night when the 
lights shine out and you cannot see the houses. But from continual 
tipping of rubbish from the mines, the river-bed has risen and 
the river has overflowed and swamped the village streets and the 
people have been driven out of their homes—some of them mere 
cellar-dwellings in the basements of tenement houses—by water 
and slime and mud left when the floods subsided. 

And the average cottage—a three-roomed affair, including 
the parlour, rent 10s., where lived (I know them) father, mother, 
six strapping collier sons and a daughter. Ask yourself how 
they sleep. Go and see the miners coming into these homes 
from the pits, where there are no pit-head baths. 

In some places there is no bath in the whole village. But 
perhaps worst of all are the sanitary arrangements—a leaky, 
pitch-dark little earth-closet, tucked away at the other end of 
a long yard. Disgusting, sickening, not because they were not 
clean—they were as clean as such things can be—but revolting 
because of the work entailed in keeping them clean. 

In both Monmouth and Glamorgan women mentioned to me 
as one of their great problems the number of women who suffer 
from temporary mental trouble after child-birth and are removed 
to pauper lunatic asylums for lack of a mental hospital in either 
county. They gave it as their opinion that, apart from poverty 
and the hardness of their lives, the women’s suffering and the 
very high maternal mortality-rate are due, in a large measure, 
to the appalling lack of sanitary provisions, which makes it 
impossible for the expectant mother to look after herself at a 
time when it is above all so essential. 

These village women contrasted, as did Lord Marley in the 
House of Lords, the fiery crusade which the Archbishops are 
preaching against evils abroad, of which at best they can have 
but second-hand knowledge, with the conventional resolution 
of protest which Convocation was asked to pass against these 
evils which we can all see for ourselves if we want to, which 
inflict such horrible suffering, but which we all seem to accept 
as a matter of course when they exist in our own country. And 
the women said, in homely phrase, ‘* Let them clean their own 
doorstep first and then attend to their neighbour’s.’’—Yours, etc., 

6 Phene Street, L. L’>EsTRANGE MALONE. 

Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
March 38rd. 


THE ELECTIONS IN EGYPT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—I am sorry that Senator Fanous, in his letter in your issue 
of February 8th, should have interpreted my article on the 
Egyptian elections as an attack on the Wafd. It was intended 
far otherwise : rather to confute the complacent conviction of so 
many of my fellow-countrymen that democratically conducted 
elections in an Oriental country must work out fantastically, and 
that their results are without significance. 

At the same time it would have been quite absurd, in doing 
this, to have attributed to the Egyptian electorate outside Cairo 
and Alexandria any but the most rudimentary political con- 
sciousness. Senator Fanous knows much better than I do that 
the average fellah, so far from having views on the Henderson- 
Mahmoud draft Treaty, scarcely knows of its existence. In this 
sense the Treaty was certainly not an issue in the elections. 
Nahas Pasha, it is true, expressed a vague hope that a settlement 
of Anglo-Egyptian differences might be reached, while a similar 
hope was expressed in the Wafd election manifesto. But beyond 
this, the Wafd was silent ; and no single deputy elected to the new 
Parliament had publicly committed himself to support the draft 
Treaty, even as a basis for negotiations between England and 
Egypt. This discreet silence on the part of the Wafd saved it, 
on the one hand, from having to associate itself in any way with 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and, on the other, from having to 
shut the door on a set of proposals which were obviously very 
much in Egypt’s favour. 

Senator Fanous further takes exception to my statement that 





the Wafd is able to get the support of the fellahin mainly because 
of its association with the land-owning class. I should be 
interested in this respect to know the names of any villages which 
voted against the nominees of the local notables in the last 
elections. There may be some, but certainly not very many, 
In a society which is essentially feudal, the introduction of man. 
hood suffrage must, for some time, result in the landlords getting 
most of the power. 

And if Senator Fanous is really quite sure that the Wafdist 
deputies will one and all welcome with unmixed delight a settle. 
ment with England which turns them from popular patriots with 
a ready-made election cry, appealing in an immediate and 
emotional way to their constituents, into just ordinary politicians 
who must justify themselves by popular reform, and be prepared 
to support their programme against that of a rival party whose 
members are quite as hundred-per-cent.-Egyptian as themselves— 
if he is quite sure of this, then I unreservedly withdraw my sugges. 
tion that the Wafd might conceivably be glad if the present 
situation resulted in yet another stalemate.—Yours, etc., 

Cairo. T. M. M. 

February 19th. 


SOVIET PERSECUTION OF RELIGION 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following short notes from the article by the 
Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, general secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance, in the July (1929) number of The Review of the Churches 
on * Persecution of Baptists in U.S.S.R.,” may serve to show 
whether religious persecution in Russia to-day is real or not. 

In this article, after stating that the position of the Baptists 
continued satisfactory up to June, 1928, when nearly twenty 
Russian Baptists, with the permission of the Soviet Government, 
took part in the Baptist World Conference in Toronto, where 
they testified to the freedom of worship accorded to them in 
Russia, the writer goes on to say that soon after their return 
to Russia things changed, and matters became seriously 
threatening by the beginning of 1929. This change Dr. Rushbrooke 
ascribes to alarm on the part of the Government at the spread 
of religion. In spite of the Constitution, which accords complete 
religious and anti-religious freedom, repressive measures were 
adopted against the Baptists, whose pastors and administrators 
were ordered to be arrested wherever found, in order “ to strike 
at the heart of the Baptist organisation.” Many of their places 
of worship were closed. Educational facilities were denied to 
their children. Even the simple members of their churches were 
often denied the bread ration. They were forbidden to print 
the Bible, their preachers’ school was closed, and their secretary 
was arrested in Moscow. In April a new repressive law regarding 
** religious units” was adopted. Article 17 of this law decrees: 
‘** Religious communities and groups shall not found mutual aid 
societies, or consumers’ co-operative or co-operative workshops, 
nor give any material aid to their members, nor hold prayer 
meetings for women, adolescents, or children, nor maintain 
Bible-study or sewing-circles, nor open lending-libraries or 
reading-rooms, nor keep up sanatoria, nor give medical advice 
or aid.” 

Article 22 of this law decrees: ‘‘ They shall not establish any 
central fund for collecting voluntary donations, nor make any 
levy. They have no right to own, acquire by purchase, or lease 
church property or any sort of accommodation for praying in, 
nor make any agreements or contracts whatsoever.” This the 
Daily News (London) described at the time as “ an attempt to 
deal a knock-out blow.” 

Dr. Rushbrooke concludes in noble words, which surely all of 
us, irrespective of creed or party, can re-echo: ‘“* The Baptist 
and other sufferers have no material or political weapons to 
oppose this policy, nor would they wish to use such. But they 
appeal to men of goodwill everywhere—including even those 
Communists in Russia who reject their faith, but are not destitute 
of feelings of justice and humanity; and they are confident 
that the moral sense of the world will call for the abandonment 
of a policy of religious persecution which in principle is a return 
to the Dark Ages, and in its methods perpetuates the evils of the 
Tzardom at their worst.” ; 

I feel most strongly myself that it is this concerted and universal 
appeal of civilisation to all that is best in the present rulers of 
Russia that must be our only approach to the problem of religious 
and political persecution in Russia—this and our united prayers 
on every side on behalf of the poor sufferers. Any attempt at 
political action or diplomatic intervention could only make the 
position of these sufferers infinitely worse.—Yours, etc., 

Silkstone Vicarage, WALTER B. GRAHAM. 

Barnsley. 
March 3rd. 
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HYDE PARK 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While I should agree that there is probably not much 
substance in the violent criticism of what is being done in the 
parks, it seems to me that you and your correspondent, Dr. Tucker, 
may be going too far inattacking thecritics. I suspect that many of 
the latter are motived less by objection to what is actually going 
forward at the moment than by fears that this may be only 
the thin end of the wedge. We should not be influenced too 
much by fears of this kind, of course ; but in a society so dominated 
by the idea of “* progress ’’ as ours, it seems almost impossible to 
prevent any process once begun from gathering momentum. 

Further, a report in the organ of his own party of an after- 
luncheon speech by Mr. Lansbury certainly justifies some 
misgiving. The Daily Herald makes him say that the day has 
gone by when London parks “‘ can be retained as places where 
people shall walk about and be very quiet. The world is never 
going to be like that again, and the ancients had better wake up 
and realise it.’ The Herald heads this: ‘‘ Parks of the Future 
not to be Quiet Places, says Mr. Lansbury ” ; so I am apparently 
not misunderstanding his words, and we may evidently stand in 
need of protection against his future designs. 

In an increasingly noisy world, opportunities of quiet recreation 
become more, and not less, valuable—and that for reasons of 
health as well as for what may be called cultural reasons. 

Ranmore, Downs Road, Yours, etc., 

Coulsdon, Surrey. J. M. Apams. 
March Ist. 


[It is very well to be vigilant. But it would be a sorry state of 
affairs if a Government Department were not to be allowed to do 
anything, for fear that it might do too much. Mr. Lansbury has 
been attacked for crimes which he has not committed, and for 
intentions which (pace the Daily Herald report) we do not believe 
he has ever harboured. The motives of some of his critics have, 
no doubt, been decent; but others have shown a contemptible 
attitude.—Ep., N.S.] 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT DO 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Most doctors will sympathise with the four who were 
penalised for excessive cost in prescribing. We realise that 
penalties are seldom inflicted for professional incompetence or 
neglect, but too frequently for a breach of a rule affecting finance, 
such as certification or excessive cost in prescribing. We realise 
that the doctor is seriously handicapped in regard to treatment, 
because no provision is made for institutional treatment, for 
diagnostic aids (X-ray, pathological and bacteriological examina- 
tions), special treatment (X-ray, massage, radium, electrical), 
or the services of a consultant. The regional medical officer, 
at least nine times out of ten, acts in the financial interests of 
the society and not on behalf of the patient’s health. The 
largest public medical service in the kingdom is thus inadequate, 
and does not carry out the promise of its founder. 

At the same time we must be fair to those who have to 
administer the Act. We should all like to prescribe cod-liver oil 
and malt to our many patients suffering from malnutrition and 
debility and to add milk and beefsteaks. We should like to 
provide good homes for those living in one room or slum 
tenements. There are many we should like to send to the South 
of France all the winter. All these things are outside the 
financial possibilities of the Act. The drug fund does not meet 
the actual expenses, and the chemists have to be content with 
a percentage of their dues only. If cod-liver oil and malt and 
similar preparations were given freely to all who might be 
benefited by them, the drug fund would soon become bankrupt. 
The patients would go to those doctors who were known to 
prescribe these food products. 

Those who wish to see an adequate and efficient medical 
service not only for panel patients, but rather for every member 
of the community, should communicate with Dr. Jane Walker, 
122 Harley Street, W. 1, who is the Secretary of the Provisional 
Executive Committee of the National Medical Service Association. 

60 London Road, Reading. Yours, etc., 

March 2nd. S. GILForD. 


CHARLES II. 


To the Editor of Taz New Statesman. 


Sir,—In his paper on ‘ Two Kings ” in your issue of February 
Ist, Mr. Belloc states that ‘* Charles would not fatigue the body ; 
Louis rode furiously for hours.” 

Pepys, on September 3rd, 1667, records: ‘‘ But this put me 
in mind of what I observed this morning, that the King playing 
at tennis, had a steel yard carried to him, and I was told it was 


to weigh him after he had done playing; and at noon Mr. Ash- 
burnham told me that it is only the King’s curiosity, which he 
usually hath of weighing himself before and after his play, to see 


how much he loses in weight by playing, and this day he lost 
43 lbs.” 


I think it is fairly obvious that you cannot lose 4} Ibs. in 
weight without fatiguing the body, though, in justice to Mr. Belloc, 
it must be admitted that a man who habitually fatigued his body 
would hardly lose so much in one morning’s tennis. 

Moscow, Yours, etc., 

February 16th. ALEX. WICKSTEED. 


Miscellany 
when he was twenty-six years old. In it there 


D. H. LAWRENCE 
D. is a gamekeeper, Annable, of whom the hero- 


H. LAWRENCE’S first novel was published in 1911, 
author says : 


He was a man of one idea : that all civilisation was the parasitic 
fungus of rottenness. He hated any sign of culture. I won his 
respect one afternoon when he found me trespassing in the woods 
because I was watching some maggots at work in a dead rabbit. 
That led us to a discussion of life. He was a thorough materialist— 
he scorned religion and all mysticism. ... When he thought, he 
reflected on the decay of mankind—the decline of the human race 
into folly and weakness and rottenness. ‘* Be a good animal, true 
to your animal instinct,” was his motto. With all this he was 
fundamentally very unhappy—and he made me also wretched. 

So in his youth Lawrence projects rather too simply one 
aspect of himself which was, as he grew older, to become 
more and more prominent. There is no radical change in 
his mind or spirit from the early poems to Pansies, or from 
The White Peacock and Sons and Lovers to Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover. His anger, mounting at times to a chattering 
insanity, against the intellect and its works, had in it always 
the impotent despair of a man who found himself unable 
ultimately to give his ideas the intellectual expression 
which he knew they needed: and his incapacity bred in 
him a strange and insolent disgust. Yet Lawrence, at his 
best, had an intellectual genius second to no English author’s 
of his time; and he had beside an original fire, a spiritual 
force far greater than any other novelist’s. It is the measure 
of his ambition and his pride in his work that, having so 
much, he was so grievously dissatisfied. Or was he, in the 
end, plagued by the impossible disloyalty of his prophetic 
task, the task of discrediting reason by reason, of abusing 
the intellect and its works by the weapon of the intellect, 
and of using the splendour and force of the spiritual imagina- 
tion to enthrone the usurping figure of the human animal ? 
He never resolved the conflict. In his gospel sex—which is 
for him in its positive qualities almost always masculine— 
remains neither an animal quality simply nor a means of 
spiritual expression, but a power separate from man, and in 
strange antagonism with him. His was the distressed, 
frustrated boy’s view of sex, celebrated by him in the 
poem Virgin Youth. It is an auto-erotic view, and has 
nothing of the coarse and easy companionship of the 
phallicism of the ancients. In all Lawrence’s writings about 
sex there is a solemn masculine vanity, a certainty of the 
importance of his desires, a determination that no one shall 
overlook his virility, a vehemence of protestation that 
most men and women will regard with grave suspicion. 
Such a violent proclamation of strength is really a confession 
of weakness; and in many books, in spite of Lawrence’s 
efforts to simulate the vulgar, cheerful cries of those who sing 
the praises of the god of the gardens, the reader feels that, 
in a moment, a change might come and the air be pierced 
with the hysterical clamour of the crowds that followed 
the worship of the Great Mother. In all this side of his 
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work Lawrence was the victim and the symbol of his age. 
Terribly in need of a religion, he could neither accept nor 
invent one; in his mystical life, except for a few flashes caught 
from alien luminaries in skies that his philosophy compelled 
him to regard as painted fancies, he progressed from dark- 
ness to darkness. If one would realise how great a loss to 
Lawrence was this absence of a universe, the insensate 
pressure on him of a contradictory, incoherent mass of 
desperate life, one has only to compare him and his career 
with that of Jonathan Swift. Swift, too, had a grave 
unease for life; Swift, in a different way, was monstrously 
preoccupied with the facts of sex; Swift, again very 
differently, took refuge from the life of the mind—but he 
believed in a universe, and his defiance, his denial, his 
tormented and frustrated irony will always be a hundred 
times more effective than Lawrence’s, since he believed in 
the existence of the things he lacked, sought them in himself, 
and when he found them was capable of mental self- 
discipline. 

While the prophetic in Lawrence is doomed at first to 
dismay and soon to weary the reader, the poetic in him is to 
some of us the finest, most precious, most flamingly real 
thing in modern English fiction. One book, neglected 
rather, The Trespasser, has not a little of the intense quality 
of Webster’s plays; there is a similar spiritual quality in its 
terror, a similar unearthly dread in its suspense, and in 
subtlety and delicacy it far exceeds the Elizabethan 
dramatist. When he writes of the country, of trees, of the 
bleak landscape of his own north, of animals, he controls 
a range of colours that is unequalled. In the mines which 
surrounded his boyhood, the thick gross darkness may be 
suddenly split by the light of the firedamp; so on Lawrence’s 
gloomy soul and dark, obscure mind there will suddenly 
blaze some glorious light, so brilliant that one forgets its 
dangerous origin. It is as if he, the child of the mines, was 
born with an insatiable lust for the sunlight there imprisoned, 
and would not or could not find it except by creeping, half- 
naked, shameless, exposed, in the dreadful inwards of the 
earth. He sees the light, he sees the green and the blue of 
nature with a keenness, a vital energy that make the Latin 
vision of such authors as Gautier or d’Annunzio appear of 
the studio or the salon. Here is one passage from The White 
Peacock : 

The wood was high and warm. Along the ridings the forget-me- 
nots were knee deep, stretching, glimmering into the distance like 
the Milky Way through the night. They left the tall, flower- 
tangled paths to go in among the bluebells, breaking through the 
close-pressed flowers and ferns till they came to an oak which had 
fallen across the hazels, where they sat, half screened. The 
hyacinths drooped magnificently with an overweight of purple, or 
they stood pale and erect, like unripe ears of purple corn. Heavy 
bees swung down in a blunder of extravagance among the purple 
flowers. They were intoxicated even with the sight of so much 
blue. The sound of their hearty, wanton humming came clear 
upon the solemn boom of the wind overhead. The sight of their 
clinging, clambering riot gave satisfaction to the soul. A rosy 


campion flower caught the sun and shone out. An elm sent down 
a shower of flesh-tinted sheaths upon them. 


And here is another quotation, less ecstatic, from Aaron’s 
Rod: 


They came to a little inn near a bridge, where a broad stream 
rustled bright and shallow. It was a sunny, warm day, and Aaron 
and Lilly had a table outside under the thin trees at the top of the 
bank above the river. The yellow leaves were falling—the Tuscan 
sky was turquoise blue. In the stream below three naked boys 
still adventurously bathed, and lay flat on the shingle in the sun. 
A wagon with two pale, loving, velvety oxen drew slowly down the 
hill, looking at each step as if they were going to come to rest, to 
move no more. But still they stepped forward. Till they came to 
the inn, and there they stood at rest. Two old women were picking 
the last acorns under three scrubby oak-trees, whilst a girl with 
bare feet drove her two goats and a sheep up from the water-side 
towards the women. The girl wore a dress that had been blue, 
perhaps indigo, but which had faded to the beautiful lavender- 
purple colour which is so common, and which always reminded 
Lilly of purple anemones in the south. 


Of his rendering of men and women it is more difficult to 
speak. Save for his mother, he cannot let them alone. He, 


een 


the great champion of solitariness, of independence, teases, 
torments, perplexes his poor creatures until they cry out in 
his accents and mouth his shibboleths. In one book—Tyhe 
Lost Girl—he attempted a more objective kind of novel, and 
in a way succeeded, but in his success he lost something, 
and the book does not pulsate with that angry life which js 
at the core of nearly all his others. For strangely as he 
derided life, confusing it with its easiest, most instinctive 
expressions, Lawrence always desired life: he crept, in 
and out through the coal, blinded by sweat, irked 
by his awkward posture, hating the peopled lone- 
liness, and the strange intimacy which was no intimacy, 
and then, suddenly would come the blaze, in which he, 
though scorched, could survive, and he hailed that false 
splendour as if it were the sun’s self. He hailed in the 
false fire the sullied splendour of the true, and because he 
caught at love and life from the edge of decay and desola- 
tion, he could not believe that, anywhere, there was any 
peace, any safety. So all his life he worked, taking his 
mines about with him; the one thing he might have done, 
and by doing, found a place he could accept, that he never 
did. He never abandoned those deep and tortuous passages, 
He never left the mines. 
R. Ex.is RosBerts, 


HAMLETS IN GENERAL 


Y the time these remarks appear in print the soul of 
Mr. Esmé Percy will have migrated from the body 
of Hamlet to that of John Tanner, but the per- 
formance of Hamlet at the Court Theatre was in some 
respects so interesting that when some day a history of 
stage Hamlets is written it should not be omitted. The 
performance at the Court proved one thing: that Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s methods of production are extremely 
efficient even when they are not carried out with the fine 
eesthetic balance which he could have supplied himself. In 
so far as the performance was indebted to his principles (I 
will not say to his conceptions, for the lighting at the Court 
would have sometimes exasperated him like a parody), it 
was a distinct improvement upon any Hamlet I have seen. 
There being no changes of scene and only one break, we were 
able to see and hear much more of the play than is usual. 

Everybody who knows anything about stage designs and 

the recent developments in stage-craft knows that the 
impulse due to the work of Gordon Craig has been the most 
pervasive and creative of all modern influences. The most 
eminent and enterprising designers have nourished their 
imaginations on his. It will be a matter for astonishment 
and scorn to posterity that his contemporaries made so 
little use of him and offered him so few opportunities to 
‘arry out himself his own ideas. That he is ‘‘ damned good 
to steal from ” has been discovered, yet his methods have 
been labelled as unpractical even by those who have made 
use of them, and in spite of the fact that their practical 
simplicity is an essential part of their beauty. 

A massive pillar, beyond it.a terrace walk, with two flights 
of steps leading up to it on each side, one steep and the other 
turning and broken by a landing, proved all that was 
necessary. When it came to the grave-digging scene, an 
open oblong in the floor and out-of-door costumes were 
sufficient to support the amount of illusion necessary. The 
solemn passage of the ghost, pursued up the steps to the 
left by Hamlet and his companions, at first occulted by the 
pillar, then motionless and erect;beside and behind it at the 
top of the steep flight of steps, was most impressive ; though 
why its speech should have,been spoken for it off the scene 
by another voice I did not understand. Again, by occasion- 
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ally throwing light upon the scene from the auditorium 
shadows, sometimes coloured, repeated most effectively the 
gestures of the actors. The duel and the play scenes were, 
by another change of light, silhouetted in dense black in the 
foreground against the illuminated spectators on the stage. 
Esthetic discretion was by no means always in control of 
these devices, but Gordon Craig’s principle that by means 
of simple masses of masonry, the grouping of coloured 
figures and the shifting of emphasis of light and shadow, 
drama could be intensified was fully proved. The results 
often left much to be desired, but they suggested what 
might be done. Moments of complete darkness marked 
changes of scene as effectively as a dropping curtain, and 
changes of light prepared the spectator, by isolating Hamlet 
in the imagination, for some of the chief soliloquies. The 
total effect of these devices was to make the performance an 
excitingly rapid one; Hamlet became a play of lurid action. 
Hamlet himself was a contrast to this effect. Mr. Esmé 
Percy was admirable in the scene between Hamlet and his 
mother, and in those moments of urgent conference with 
Horatio and Marcellus. His fine eyes are noticeable at 
moments of emotion and his face and gestures can express 
deep nervous agitation. His carriage and figure, however, 
lack dignity. His Hamlet belonged to the class of morbid 
Hamlets; though never mawkish, he was not a Hamlet to 
whom a funeral with military honours seemed at all 
appropriate. He was a somewhat feminine Hamlet. It was 
noticeable that his interpretation toned down ringing lines 
and the rhetorical rhymed flourishes of the exits. It was 
characteristic of his performance that he spoke the lines : 


The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 


with depressed weariness, mounting heavily the steep 
staircase. He was inclined to turn the fantastic meditations 
upon Yorick’s skull into demonstrations of personal grief, 
which is surely wrong. The imaginative and intellectual 
detachment of Hamlet was thus in part lost, or muted into 
a temperamental lassitude. On the other hand, there was 
often a charming urgency of tenderness in his address, and 
often a pathetic ferocity in his energetic moments fascinating 
to watch. It was a happy thought to play the King as a 
man in the full flower of life, and the Queen as one whom the 
King might desire herself as much as a throne. I never 
saw the Queen occupy more easily, yet unobtrusively, her 
right place in the play than Miss Miriam Lewis succeeded in 
doing. Ophelia was not crazy enough in her main scene, 
but charmingly demure in the earlier ones. She went mad 
in black, not in the traditional white, and proffered imaginary 
flowers. 

What remains with me from this performance is above all 
an impression of hurried, crowded action; and I found that 
refreshing. Indeed, if the corpse-strewn scene at the end 
is not to fail of its effect, this sense of events racing to one 
overwhelming, comprehensive catastrophe must be conveyed, 

Shakespeare-lore is so bewildering a subject for investiga- 
tion that I have made but faint attempts to learn. It is 
a region of controversy which it is hardly worth while only 
to visit; you must settle down in it to learn anything—and 
if you do, you are apt to go mad. The tourist, on entering 
it, is at once buttonholed by voluble guides, each of whom 
has apparently good credentials. But presently, having 
chosen one, in spite of the reassuring letters on his cap, 
the tourist is apt to grow uneasy on catching from time to 
time the fixed stare in his guide’s eye. Can he be quite 
sane? he asks himself, ever with more and more misgiving. 
These guides can be divided roughly into four classes. 
Those who think Shakespeare wrote not only the plays 
attributed to him, but everybody else’s; those who think 


he wrote only mere fragments of the plays which pass as 
his, the guide selecting lines he thinks best; those who 
think that every possible meaning or shade of significance 
in the works was intentional, and those guides (they are 
robust fellows) who think that every subtlety or meaning 
beyond that which could have been grasped by the ground- 
lings is pure accident. If the inquirer listens to all he 
is distracted by bewilderment, and if he listens only to 
one sort he becomes a monomaniac. I do not recommend 
Shakespearean studies. Last time I ventured into those 
regions I came across a guide of the robuster sort. He 
pointed out an interesting fact in the history of Hamlet 
as reflected in opinion down the ages. His name was 
Dr. Elmer Stoll and his pamphlets are published by the 
University of Minnesota. He showed that our interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet’s character as one sicklied o’er with thought, 
of the part as a profound study in irresolution and a diseased 
will, never entered the heads of any one who saw the play 
till the Romantic Movement was in full swing at the end 
of the eighteenth century. To all earlier commentators 
Hamlet was a hero of brilliant dash in a story of revenge, 
courageous and resolute, who set about the slaying of his 
uncle as expeditely as the exigencies of the plot, the old 
plot, allowed. He told me to rub my eyes and read the 
play again. Look! this is an impetuous, fiery fellow with 
plenty of self-confidence. His self-reproaches in soliloquy 
are not judgments on his character but expressions of 
moods. They find no echo in the judgments passed upon 
him by Horatio or any other character in the play. They 
are traditional elements in the drama of revenge. Does not 
the bloody and impetuous Hieronimo, Hamlet’s forebear, 
indulge in such damaging reflections? Does not Seneca’s 
Atreus, in the Thyestes, brood over his remissness : 

O Soul so sluggish, spiritless and weak ? 
And do not Medea and Clytemnestra, who have never been 
considered weak women, spur themselves on by similar 
self-castigations? ‘‘ Why,” cries Clytemnestra : 

Why, sluggish soul, dost thou safe counsel seek, 

Why hesitate ? 

‘“* In these cases,” says Dr. Stoll, “ to be sure, there is no 
such long interval of delay as in Hamlet; but delay of 
some sort there is in all classical and Renaissance revenge 
tragedies, and these exhortations serve to motive it.” In 
short, we of later days have read our sensitive bewilder- 
ments into a character which his creator designed more 
simply. Well, even if Shakespeare would himself agree 
with Dr. Stoll, we ought to be thankful that we can read 
in a richer significance. Figures of literature and history 
live in the thoughts of men on the condition that they 
change their aspect. Humanity is only interested in past 
ages and dead authors in so far as it can attribute to them 
its own passions and thoughts. That they are able to go 
on doing so—seeing now this, now that, in them—is the 
sign and proof of an immortal creation. 

DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


I BECOME A “SCIENTIFIC” 
CRITIC 


AVING gone to hear Mr. Alfred Cortot play the 
Beethoven Concerto in G major with Sir Thomas 


Beecham at the last Philharmonic concert, and 
having been bitterly disappointed with a feeble performance 
whose least blemish was Mr. Cortot’s lapse of memory in 
the last movement, I thought to myself, Now here is an 
opportunity for a little exhibition of scientific criticism ! 
Let me see if it is possible to state precisely what was the 
matter with that performance and set it down in plain 
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terms that will mean the same for everybody. That night 
I dreamed that I was addressing a company of people. 
It seemed I was in the lecture hall of the Royal Institution, 
where in a momentary lapse from scientific thoroughness 
the secretary had invited me, a poet, to give a lecture on 
music. As everybody knows, lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion must be illustrated; and, in this case, the illustration 
was to come first and then the address. I myself was in a 
state of dismay. By what possible means could I illustrate 
my lecture, since although I have in my time attempted to 
learn the pianoforte, the violin, and the French horn, I have 
never succeeded. I found myself wondering with increasing 
horror how I had got into this desperate situation, and 
trembling with anxiety as to how I should get out of it, 
when to my intense astonishment and relief the illustration 
began of its own accord. Suddenly there began, as if 
repeated by some supernatural means, an exact replica of 
Cortot and Beecham’s performance of the Beethoven 
G major Concerto as I had heard it at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert. In complete silence I and my audience 
listened to that ghostly performance, and when it was 
concluded and the echoes of the final chord had died away, 
then, after a short pause, I heard the following words 
proceeding from my own mouth : 

““Mr. Cortot’s performance of Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto was not at all correct. With ‘correctness’ I 
understand the absolute faithfulness, the responsible devotion 
to the text, so far as it is visible! Of course, a performance 
which is nothing else than correct must be insufficient. 
I have heard many incorrect performances which were 
satisfactory and impressive. Such performances were an 
experience through the inspiring qualities of the player— 
through the convincing power of a definite personality, 
through perfect realisation of distinct intentions becoming 
through quite recognisable style, character and entity the 
full expression of a creative mind. 

** But for me Mr. Cortot’s performance was not at all 
convincing. He ‘made music’ in a very vague way. 
Successions of tones, some soft, some loud; some fast, some 
slow; some lyrical, some dramatic; playing so structureless 
that it might have continued for days. I could discover 
neither an individuality nor a conception. It was, so to 
say, music without a human being. Therefore—with the 
exception of a few bars—I could never forget all his sins 
against Beethoven’s own marks, which mostly he completely 
neglected. I could give innumerable examples. A few will 
suffice: In the third bar of the work there is a sforzato, but 
I did not hear even the softest accent. In the fifth I heard 
a ritenuto which is not there. Then I heard a lot of sharp 
accents where none is asked, and I missed a lot of them 
where they are demanded. Frequently forte and piano, 
crescendo and diminuendo changed places. Instead of 
triplets I heard two double crotchets and a crotchet. One 
movement was played with dozens of different tempi, and 
the whole work was, in short, treated as a playground for 
individual freedom, expressed chiefly in an irritating lack 
of rhythm and lack of sense for form. 

“Many of these faults are doubtless not known to 
Mr. Cortot; they are only bad habits, those contagious, 
traditional habits we hear every day and everywhere. 
But quite beyond my comprehension were the bars which 
filled out the space spared for the cadenza. Here something 
uncommon happened that cannot be ascribed to mere 
* bad habits.’ Mr. Cortot actually played in the first move- 
ment eight transitory bars and in the last (if I remember 
correctly) only four bars, although Beethoven himself in 
his own cadenzas indicated what proportions he considered 
to be necessary to shape the proper form. 


Besides, cadenzas 





were intended to give the performer an opportunity to display 
his genius for improvisation, combination and instrumental] 
fantasy, and I was quite unable to discern what Mr. Cortot’s 
ideas might have been. His pianistic qualities this evening 
have also been poor, his technique in ail its branches being 
unreliable. He did play the first half of the Andante con 
moto beautifully, being both convincing and correct, but on 
the whole he was in poor form. Finally, I may say that 
I noticed one difference between the performance to-night 
and that at the Philharmonic concert the other evening, 
which is that I missed hearing in the softer passages the noise 
made by the Queen’s Hall ventilator.” 

Upon these words it seemed that my voice ended, and 
I looked down upon the audience I had been addressing, 
and in the front row I saw looking up at me Mr. Ernest 
Newman and Mr. Fox-Strangways. A sudden horror seized 
me. These words I had just been speaking, this outburst of 
* scientific criticism ” that had proceeded from my mouth, 
must really have come from them since they were the 
scholars and musical scientists! Obviously my memory 
had played me some trick. What I had been saying was 
what I had read in their columns the previous Sunday, 
and I had just been repeating it, thinking it was my own. 
No wonder they were looking at me reproachfully. In 
another moment, no doubt, they would get up and expose 
me. This was the sort of fate that was bound to happen 
to a poet relying upon his intuition ! 

Then in my dream I found myself rushing apprehensively 
out of the Royal Institution and dashing in a taxi to the 
offices of the Sunday Times and the Observer. Feverishly 
I perused the files until I came to Sunday, February 23rd, 
1980. And this is what I found: 


Mr. Ernest Newman in the Sunday Times : 


Evidently M. Cortot is one of the world’s quickest thinkers, and 
London orchestral players have a rapidity in the uptake that would 
be invaluable to any Minister dealing with ‘‘ remarks” in the 
House. A slip in the Beethoven fourth concerto was put right by 
a swift direction to the orchestra, and the stoppage was so short as 
hardly to be noticeable. Some of us actually welcomed it as 
brightening up a performance that was not exactly ideal. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and M. Cortot were admirable individually, but obviously 
their respective conceptions of the work did not always blend. . . 4 


Mr. Fox-Strangways in the Observer : 


M. Cortot played Beethoven’s fourth concerto. Most people do 
not like his Pleyel piano; it seems to me, however, exactly to suit 
his precise aphorisms, and precision is not a bad thing at times. He 
hammers though rather unnecessarily: we are not deaf, and we 
can take his point without the noise. Towards the end of the finale 
he slipped a bar—one wonders soloists playing by heart do not do 
it oftener.... 


An immense relief overcame me. So, my intuition had 
not deceived me, and the expressions I saw on the faces 
of those two learned musical critics were not expressions of 
disgust at my having plagiarized their science, but expressions 
of absolute disagreement. It was evident, and it is still 
evident from their written words, that these scientific critics 
found different data and different conclusions from those 
found by me in a moment of what I can only call inspiration 
at the Royal Institution. But let me make the matter 
quite clear. Now that I am not inspired and no longer at 
the Royal Institution, I still believe in the words of my 
dream and not in the words of Mr. Ernest Newman and 
Mr. Fox-Strangways. That is to say, I prefer my dream- 
scientific-critic to the scientific critics of the Sunday Times 
and the Observer. Now by what faculty do I do that? 
I repeat that it is by intuition. And the man who gets 
a better scientific critic than mine to come to him in his 
dreams will not only have to love music, but he will also 
have to possess intuition that will tell him which of all those 
who claim to speak as scientific critics is the one to listen to. 
And, of course, his intuition may be wrong. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Casual Papers 
THE IMMORTAL ARTIST 


READ the other day an article of the greatest interest 
| by Mr. Nevinson upon himself and his colleagues in 
his craft, in which article he said two things of out- 
standing effect. The first was a quotation from some 
judgment or other that art was produced by man in an 
unconscious effort or appetite to cheat mortality. The other 
was that our modern artists, though too much preoccupied 
with death, no longer wish to be immortal. 

As to the first of these pronouncements (it was not the 
writer’s own, but attributed to another) I cannot agree. 
The essential motive of art, as it seems to me, is the rendering 
permanent of beauty in spite of change and time. A man 
does not primarily try to paint well or to write good verse 
or to build beautifully because he does not think himself 
personally immortal, and is therefore secretly urged to put 
up asort of simulacrum of himself, a sort of image, his works, 
to last when he shall have wholly ceased to be. Great work 
has been done by those who accepted and those who denied 
the personal immortality of man. And on the whole, more 
has been done by those who accept it than those who deny. 
Indeed, I think it may be said historically not only that, 
just as the great mass of the human race have lived under 
the conception of immortality, so have the great mass of 
good artists. When a man desires, as normal and healthy 
men should, that good work, and therefore their own good 
work, should be very lasting, it is not as a foil to despair or 
to indifference. It is rather a recognition of something in 
man which is not subject totime; a boast that man can 
render permanent one moment of that flux which is the 
condition of all things about him and even of his own self 
in body and mood if not of the mysterious inward core. 

There is here a cousinship between plastic art and history. 
The determination to establish record is the same in both; 
and you may note this curious separate point of sameness in 
both, that each is vitally concerned with reality, because each 
instinctively appreciates that reality is a condition of 
permanence. However much draughtsmen pretend that 
they are unconcerned with the likeness of their image to 
the object, they always fall back, even the most affected of 
them, in their unguarded moments upon the natural expres- 
sion of copying and mimicry and substitution from which 
all plastic art springs. And what architect will waste 
himself upon perishable material? Who will build in 
cardboard when he can build in stone? It is the same with 
record. A man who desires reputation as an historian is 
perpetually defending his character for judgment and his 
right vision of reality. He must even be concerned (though 
it is of little moment) with the examiner’s detail of accuracy 
in the infinitesimals. He is annoyed with so slight a thing 
as a misprint or a slip of the pen. 

Here, also, the truth comes out in the unguarded moments 
of the most devitalised academic attempter at history, just as 
it comes out in the unguarded moments of the most affected 
painter. The painter, after a hundred phrases affirming that 
external reality is indifferent to him, and that he cares nothing 
for likeness, will be caught saying of another man’s work, 
“ Who ever saw a cow like that? ” or “ It has movement : 
you can see the clouds coming at you,” or “ It’s absurdly 
flat.” And in each of those sentences he betrays his intimate 
criterion, and admits that the picture of a cow ought not to 
recall a crocodile, that the vivid sensation of motion is a 
triumph when it is effected through the medium of something 
still, because motion is true; and that things, being solid, 
should be painted solid. 


So with the historian. After a hundred phrases in which 


he pretends, after the sceptical fashion of our day, that 
history is all selection and that you can make of it what 
you please, he will say of a rival that “ he never understood 
his Louis XI.” or that ‘“‘ He could never get into the skin of 
the sixteenth century.” (Actors, if you will allow me for 
a moment to digress on their art, have the great advantage 
that they simply cannot, by definition, wander into all this 
tomfoolery of unreality. It is their prime business to 
imitate. The better they do it, the greater actors they are. 
I do not think that the disease can attack the stage, for it 
would be so quickly mortal that it would be checked at 
its first beginning by dreadful examples of financial ruin. 
You can bamboozle the snobbish millionaire or corporation 
to buy a hideous piece of sculpture or a nonsensical painting ; 
but you can’t bamboozle five hundred people in sitting out 
three hours of crashing boredom and paying for it the 
hard-earned shillings of the middle class.) 

Now, the immediate object of the artist being to fix the 
reality of a moment and render it permanent (especially 
the beauty of a moment), what place does the survival of 
his work and name take in his general motive? I think 
normally a large one. I agree with Mr. Nevinson that 
the modern artist does not feel or express the desire for 
immortality as his seniors did. But that is because the 
time in which we live is abnormal. Normally the artist 
desires fame; as, indeed, do normally nearly all men. 

To-day there is some disgust with fame because it has 
been tarnished by a nauseating vulgarity. This is partly 
a mechanical effect which will soon pass, and is due to the 
novel rapidity of our means of communication. It is much 
more due to the absence of a common and positive philosophy 
sustaining society, to that anarchy of standards in the 
whirl of which we live. That also will pass. There has 
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not ever been, nor, I suppose, can be, any prolonged phase 
of society not morally stable. But though the present 
chaos will pass, we do not know how long it will take to pass, 

The novel rapidity of communication in ideas, as in things, 
has forced the control of fame into few hands and has given 
to the few controlling centres a power of mechanical pub- 
licity which, compared even with the immediate past, is 
gigantic. Any name and any achievement, or lack of 
achievement, can be presented in a moment to half the 
world, and can be hammered in with such persistent and 
unchanging repetition as makes its effect fixed by torture. 
Let the main newspapers of a dozen capital cities follow 
such a “ boom,” and the trick is done. The kind of people 
who want fame of that sort are, I should almost say, “ by 
definition,” fifth-rate: incapable of doing anything worth 
doing, and negligible. This does not mean that the kind 
of people who get such intolerable publicity are negligible. 
The greatest artists often get it. But it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a man should have high creative talent without 
his being at the same time repelled by the intolerable vul- 
garity of sham mechanicalised fame. He would rather 
wait a hundred years. But is there anyone who does not, 
at the end of no matter how long an obscurity, desire his 
work to have glory? I doubt it. I have never met such 
aman. I do not think that nature could produce such a 
man. And I think that a man can only turn himself 
into such a man by that non-natural effort towards things 
above temporal things and intangible, which is called the 
effort at holiness. That does, indeed, kill the desire for 
fame; and so, perhaps, in white-hot moments does 
violent temporal affection. ‘“ Que mon nom soit flétri et 
que la France vive!” Or, again, “‘ Those lovers cared not 
whether they were immortal, for they lived in an eternal 
hour.” 

I am afraid I have quoted it before, but it will bear repe- 
tition, if I refer my good, kind and tolerant reader to a 
better and terser passage on immortality in artistic fame 
than any other I know. It is in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
Seven Men. Read of the chap who sold his soul to the 
devil, and what he found in the British Museum catalogue 
about himself, in small print and in modernised spelling, 
as it was to appear long after his death. That will teach 
you something—dear, kind, tolerant reader. H. BELLoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Aubrey Dene. By Sytvia Hooke. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Tide House. By Mauve C. Perry. Harrap, 7s. 6d. 

The Maurizius Case. By Jacos WasserMANN. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 

Shadows of Men. By Jim Tutty. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This Side of Jordan. By Roark Brapvrorp. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Drift. By James HaNtey. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

‘** Here comes my Little Sister the Poisoner,” says Mr. Beer- 


bohm’s St. Francis upon the entrance of Lucrezia Borgia. We 
find the welcome without the fun in too many novels of to-day. 
Mrs. Perry and Miss Hooke are entirely serious. They believe in 
their heroes, wholeheartedly, adore them even; and this none the 
less but apparently the more in that they are murderers. When 


Sir Denis Aubrey returns, after his acquittal on the charge of 
stabbing his wife, and says, simply and naturally, ‘“* You know I 
killed her? ’? young Aubrey answers, ** Yes, I know,” and then— 
since behind his matter-of-fact voice and controlled bearing there 
lurks something that is of the spiritual kingdom—he spurns the 
proffered hand of the girl he loves and devotes himself, in 
perpetual sacrifice, to the needs of Sir Denis and the ancestral 





elms. Miss Hooke does not make the motive of her strong, silent 
murderer very plain (she tells us, it is true, that Sybilla was 
bad-tempered), but Mrs. Perry is explicit. Matthew Gulick, of 
Tide House, murders his mistress (or rather looks on while his wife 
murders her) because he knows that so long as she is alive he wil] 
continue to yield to her seductions. After watching Mrs. Gulick 
tie poor Kittie to a flight of steps leading to the sea, Matthew sits 
with his eye on the clock waiting until high tide is safely over, and 
he can hurry out to bury Kittie’s corpse in the sand, and fetch a 
midwife. For it is in the baby (the little baby) that his future is 
banked. The baby’s birth produces in Mrs. Gulick a glorious 
smile that has almost a touch of archness. ‘“ Family’s a great 
thing, Matthew.” It would be unfair to suggest that Tide House 
is as foolish as Aubrey Dene. Mrs. Perry goes to pieces badly, 
but she has some very good chapters, and her American is much 
more convincing than Miss Hooke’s English. She can work up to 
a crisis admirably, but when the fire is upon us someone lifts 
a damp finger, lo! the wind has changed, and nothing is left but 
a little smoke in our eyes. 

We meet yet another murderer in The Maurizius Case. She, 
too, goes unpunished. But in Wassermann’s book there is no 
faking of the situation, no hysterics, no little baby with a tiny 
hand to banish fear with its clutch. Anna Zahn frees herself from 
the past, and becomes dust and ashes in the process, utterly 
commonplace, with no glamour, no charm surviving. There is 
nothing tragic about her, nothing piteous. She becomes a little 
flaccid, a little withered : that is all—of Anna Zahn. But what 
of Maurizius, who has served eighteen years’ imprisonment for the 
crime which he did not commit? 

You don’t know anything about it. Whatever is said or known 
outside is utterly inadequate. Some people think they have 
realised it because they have become familiarised with certain 
images which impress their imagination. . . . Others, again, say 
that it is not so bad, that everyone adjusts himself to circumstances, 
that habit is everything, that conditions are improving every year. 

Not so bad, no. For a long time one thinks, not so bad. If 
one were not intellectually, morally, spiritually, socially ruined as 

a human being, as a son, and father and husband, the rest would 

really not be so bad... . 
~ But it is like being laid under a dripping spigot ; at first it is 
only unpleasant, then painful, then a horrible torment. Part of 
the torment is the fear that the mind will lose its grasp upon 
time; then there is the “if” and ‘“‘ I had” torture (‘if I had 
taken the slow train instead of the express ’’) ; then the torment of 
sex (“‘ everything is transformed into the sexual act and arouses a 
sexual madness ”’); and afterwards there comes a sort of festering 
dullness. ... At length, release. The daughter, unseen for 
eighteen years, is denied him. The woman for whom he has 
suffered has ‘* broken with the past.” A nameless woman 
receives him ‘* with a wonderful and exquisite delicacy,” and for 
a moment life revives. But there is a hoarse, hard, desperate 
sobbing. Sex, too, has been murdered. Maurizius goes away 
alone, and steps from a train into space. 

It is a great book, even in translation: a book written with 
intensity and with detachment, passionate at its source, but 
disciplined in its channels; a patient book; patient of life, and 
patient of art. Wassermann can witness the most terrible 
happenings without screaming; and he can wait for the hour of 
artistic creation without trying to force it. He never prods his 
imagination ; his writing is never hectic. But it is a great fragment 
rather than a great whole. Long as it is, one wonders whether it 
ought not to be twice as long, or three times as long. For, 
admittedly, with the end of the Maurizius case, the history of 
young Etzel is not ended ; and it is Etzel, the sixteen-year-old son 
of the judge that condemned Maurizius, who is the central figure of 
the book. The Maurizius Case must inevitably have its sequel. 
In the coming volume Etzel’s mother must step out of the shadow, 
and her figure must link itself up into some pattern with the rest. 
Etzel must pass from his beautiful and noble boyhood into a 
manhood no less noble. There must be some great achievement 
of the soul to balance, artistically, the downfall of Maurizius. 
That one speculates in this way is clear proof not only that the 
book has rhythm and structure, but also that the characters 
‘** stand on their feet.” 

Theirs is not the reality of Jim Tully’s characters, ‘* none of 
whom,” we are told, “ are wholly imaginary.”” In Shadows of Men 
we have a collection of snapshots, some of them amusing, some 
piteous, of hoboes and yeggs, in jails, and penitentiaries, and on 
the road. The book, though short, is difficult to read, as it is 
written in a series of jerks, rather than in sentences. The woolly 
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day-dreams of a snow-fiend, though sadly wearisome in themselves, 
come as a respite, for they at least vary the exasperating monotony 
of sentence after sentence without a relative pronoun or a 
dependent clause. 

The style of This Side of Jordan has in places something in 
common with that of Shadows of Men. But in spite of over- 
emphasis and crudeness, Mr. Bradford’s brightly-coloured picture 
of negro life on the banks of the Mississippi has a certain charm. 
It is very slight; short as it is, it might have been even shorter. 
**Didge wasn’t laughing at anything in particular. It was a 
foolish sort of laugh. Just a laugh. At nothing..... ‘es 

One does not ask why Mr. James Hanley should have troubled 
to record the laughter and the tears (there are more tears than 
there is laughter) of his Irish peasants in a Liverpool slum. Drift 
—the only first novel of these six—had to be written if Mr. Hanley 
was not to break his heart. The book is expressive, as a storm of 
weeping or an outburst of curses is expressive. Whether or not 
Mr. Hanley has purged himself adequately and will go on to make 
a work of art remains to be seen. He has already shown himself 
sensitive, and critical, and eager; and that is a good deal. His 
publisher describes Drift as a realistic novel. The term applies 
to some of the descriptions, but there are transitions from realism 
and romance as disconcerting as those in a burlesque of Mr. 
Masefield by Mr. Squire. It will be interesting to see whether 
Mr. Hanley has it in him to transmute his rather high-flown 
romanticism into beauty. He is decidedly a writer to watch. 

PROTEUS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DOCTRINES 


Africa and Some World Problems. Rhodes Lectures, 1929. By 
General J. C. Smuts. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

White and Black in Africa. A Critical Examination of the 
Rhodes Lectures of General Smuts. By J.ii. OLpnam. 
Longmans. 2s. 

General Smuts is on the side of the angels. He stands for 
international peace and justice between races; and his lectures 
for the Rhodes Trust, as well as for other institutions in Great 
Britain, offer a valuable contribution towards solving two of 
the greatest contemporary problems of politics, the adjustment 
of international differences and the government of African 
peoples. In his discourses on the League of Nations he points 
out that the conception of the League as an instrument for the 
enforcement of international settlements was deliberately rejected 
when the Covenant was completed; and he rightly rejects the 
Protocol in so far as it was a cover for military sanctions. But 
General Smuts seems to believe that some form of agreement 
should be entered into by the United States on the hypothesis 
that the League might apply economic sanctions. The hypothesis 
is very abstract and unreal. And when he turns to the problem 
of future tasks for the League, he is still obsessed with hypothetical 
dangers from a disturber of the peace. It seems strange that 
the ten years’ experience of constructive work by the League in 
conciliation, economic reconstruction, health and social reform, 
should be given so little weight that an advocate of League 
methods still devotes most of his attention to the discovery of 
means for dealing with problematical villains, in the manner of 
the Paris Peace Conference. Clearly in practice we have to meet 
the claims of those who suffer from the “ criminal nation ” 
complex; but it seems that General Smuts is not quite free from 
that complex himself, unless perhaps he has chanced to fall 
among those only in Great Britain who are suffering from it. 
His discourses on the League and on Democracy, where he repeats 
the current view of the “‘ expert” as a sort of scientist, do not 
deal with the fundamentals, but are valuable statements of 
generally accepted ideas. 

His treatment of the government of Africans must necessarily 
be taken as that of an “ expert.” But here the avoidance of 
fundamental issues is less excusable. In the first place, his 
“facts” are not reliable. As Mr. Oldham points out, in the 
short book criticising the policy suggested by General Smuts, there 
is no continuous area of high land between Kenya and the 
Cape, which General Smuts desires to fill with white settlers. 
And unless the published maps are misleading, the evidence is 
on Mr. Oldham’s side. Again, it is very doubtful whether the 
Africans in the Union are increasing in numbers, as General 
Smuts says they are. On other points of fact, the comparative 
development of Africans in other parts of Africa outside the 





Union and the absence of African music or other art, one wonders 
whether General Smuts relied too much upon his audience not 
having read any recent French books or whether perhaps, as an 
expert, he had too narrowly limited his own study of African 
development outside the Union. And when policy is considered, 
based upon such shaky facts, General Smuts proposes, first, 
employment on white estates for the good of the African, ang 
secondly, segregation of the African in order that he may develop 
his own institutions. Mr. Oldham easily shows the contra- 
diction implied; and General Smuts himself seems to be conscious 
that the two parts of his policy do not go very well together, 
Similarly, in a lecture on Livingstone, he compliments missionaries 
and in a lecture on African settlement condemns them. The 
avoidance of fundamental issues may be necessary in politics; 
but it becomes too obvious in a treatise by anexpert. To escape 
the contradiction between a native proletariat and a segregated 
culture for Africans, General Smuts has to argue that it makes 
very little difference to their “‘ institutions ” if most of the male 
population are separated from their families for many months in 
the year! Indeed, no definite meaning is attached to the phrase, 
** African institutions.” Is there really much more than rhetoric 
in the policy of white settlement upon which General Smuts 
places most emphasis? As Mr. Oldham shows, the actual and 
immediate problem is how to deal with the settlers already in 
Kenya; to add a further large white population in order to 
make another Dominion under South African influence, as 
General Smuts desires, is to strain all the resources of a labour 
supply already inadequate, not to speak of other difficulties, 
But General Smuts does not give us details. Mr. Oldham 
reaffirms the policy of the majority in the Hilton Young Report; 
but indeed no alternative policy, except a vague aspiration, is 
put before us. It may be true that Rhodes had the idea now 
advocated by General Smuts; but Rhodes lived some time ago. 
Mr. Oldham deserves thanks at least for recalling our attention 
to practical issues, after General Smuts has done us the service 
of pointing out their importance. Undoubtedly, the problems 
of government and of economic development in Africa are among 
the most urgent for European peoples; but if South Africa has 
nothing better to offer than is given in General Smuts’s policy, 
we must look elsewhere for expert knowledge and imaginative 
guidance. 


BAD VERSE? 


The Stuffed Owl. An Anthology of Bad Verse. Selected and 
arranged by D. B. WynpuaAm LEwis and Cuar es Ler. 
Dent. 6s. 


Anthologies are more directly the province, perhaps, of the 
literary person (to use a conventional phrase) than any other 
branch of literature. They are like trade hand-books: they 
are “shop.” It is for this reason that anthologies cannot and 
should not be made by unliterary persons, and one feels bound to 
assert that Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Charles Lee (in spite 
of his excellent Proem : 


Ascend, O Cacohymnia, from the deep, 

Where Blackmore mumbles epics in his sleep, 
While by a mud-pool endless Birthday Odes 
Cibber recites, and charms the list’ning toads . . .) 


are by no means literary persons. They do not “ feel” verse. 
What man whose sensibilities towards literature were even 
adequately developed would incarcerate the following lines in 
an anthology of bad verse? What in the name of seventeenth- 
century English poetry are they doing there? 


It seems as every ship their sovereign knows, 
His awful summons they so soon obey; 

So hear the scaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 


To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 
And Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 


Whether they unctuous exhalations are, 
Fir’d by the sun, or seeming so alone ; 

Or each some more remote and slippery star, 
Which loses footing when to mortals shown. 


These very fine lines are from the ‘* Annus Mirabilis ” of Dryden. 
One would have thought that the sixth line alone would have 
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been enough to save it, but, with the enthusiasm of a short- 
sighted humourist, to adapt a phrase of Wilde’s, Mr. Lewis 
raked its protesting beauty in. Again, in the ‘‘ Hors d’Euvre,”’ 
or shorter pieces with which the volume opens, we find on the 
first page the line of Crashaw’s : 


Hope kicks the curl’d heads of conspiring stars. 


No one with a sympathetic understanding of poetry could put 
that into a collection of bad verse. It is a shade rococo, but 
it is neither absurd nor banal. The choice of the word “ curl’d” 
is a delight. The curious thing is that the editors, their predi- 
lections especially considered, did not include anything else of 
Crashaw’s, who wrote, in “The Weeper,”’ some of the most 
far-fetched, dismally recondite metaphysical poetry in the 
language. In wondering why Crashaw has thus been unfairly 
dealt with, one might go on to ask the editors why they left out 
the whole of preceding English poetry? Why begin such an 
anthology with the seventeenth century? What of Hawes? 
What of the absurdly alliterative ‘“*‘ Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions” of Owen Roydon and Thomas Proctor? One 
could expatiate, but let us mention, instead, two examples of 
another type of fault to be found with this compilation. It is, 
to say the least of it, irritating to come upon the following 
statement in the biographical note upon Keats introducing a 
youthful nothing of his which is so much nothing that it did not 
deserve inclusion for any reason, however “‘ eligible ” the editors 
may think they consider it to be because it is ‘‘ included in 
his collected works.” ‘*. . . Miss Fanny Brawne of Hampstead, 
a young, fair lady, slightly capricious in a nice way...’ The 
italics are ours. To someone with a knowledge of Keats’s life 
this statement is simply nonsense; to someone who loves Keats 
it is unpleasant nonsense. Has Mr. Wyndham Lewis, whose 
pen is, we imagine, responsible, never read one of those agonised 
and justified letters? Next comes a less important mistake, 
but one which has its significance. In the ‘‘ Hors d’(Euvre” 
are four lines of Robert Bloomfield’s which are given as coming 
from a poem called ‘‘ The Discovery of Vaccination.” They 
do not. They come from a poem called ‘* Good News from the 
Farm. An Epistle to Dr. Jenner.” 

The anthology does, however, include much that is entertaining. 
Erasmus Darwin, Crabbe, one of whose quoted poems begins 
** Something one day occurr’d about a bill.” Cornelius Whur, 
whose poem ‘“ The Rose-covered Grave” is one of the funniest 
things one could possibly read. Thomas Haynes Bayly, who 
interests one particularly as being a very early precursor of a 
certain kind of blithely dotty verse which is really the most 
amusing among the various sorts of modern bad poetry—the 
sort of poetry written by young gentlemen and gentlewomen in 
hydros. It is a pity that Mr. Wyndham Lewis did not choose 
this type of thing instead of the studio sweepings of the great, 
as he has done to a large extent. In his preface he says : 


It has been the constant preoccupation of the compilers to include 
in this book chiefly good Bad Verse. The field of bad Bad Verse 
is vast, and confusing in its tropical luxuriance. The illiterate, 
the semi-literate, the Babu, the nature-loving contributor to the 
county newspaper, the retired station-master, the spinster lady 
coyly attuned to Life and Spring ... nearly all those amateurs 
. . » have been passed over ... 
Well, Mr. Wyndham Lewis should not have passed them over. 
He should, undoubtedly, have collected bad Bad Verse. Mr. J.C. 
Squire once published a series of poems of this type in this paper 
(one superb example of such writers, in Julia Moore, Mr. Lewis 
has included) and they are precisely the type to make up an 
anthology of bad verse. They are amusing. The noddings of 
Homer are not. Here again we come to the question of the 
unliterary person. To the unliterary person a piece of bad verse 
often seems humorous, and therefore worthy of inclusion in an 
anthology of this sort, simply because it is very ‘“‘ period.” 
Mr. Lewis has put in examples of too many contemporaries of 
Johnson for this reason. That a bad poem was obviously written 
during a certain period of English literature does not necessarily 
mean that it will appear screamingly funny to people for whom 
the characteristics of various styles are more or less familiar. 

Lastly, one would have thought that considering Mr. Lewis’s 
powerful complex about what he rather wittily terms ‘* Snoblesse 
Oblige *” he would not have forgotten to include that exquisite 
couplet by Lord John Manners : 


Let Wealth, and Learning, Laws and Commerce die 
But leave us still our old Nobility. 
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THE CHARACTER OF COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus : Don Quixote of the Seas. By Jaco; 
WASSERMANN. Translated from the German by Enric 
Sutton. Secker. 10s. 6d. 


The Discoverer: A New Narrative of the Life and Hazardous 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus. By ANpRE pp 
Hevesy. Translated from the French by Roserr \,. 
Coates. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


Most great men of action, and in particular most great explorers, 
have had clear-cut, almost ‘ obvious,” personalities. Drake, 
Cook, Cortes, Balboa—none of them were subtle men ; and though 
we may argue about the value of what they did, there is small 
room for argument about what they were. But Columbus 
presents a problem. About him, as Herr Wassermann bluntly 
puts it, ‘* everything is in dispute.” He himself lied so persistently 
about every incident in his early life, and about his later ambitions 
and achievements, and was so utterly untrustworthy even when 
he intended to tell the truth, that the student may be forgiven 
who dismisses him as a mere charlatan—a lucky gambler who 
happened to come in first on a throw that many more knowledge- 
able players were just getting ready to make. 

For there was hardly any doubt left, when Columbus set out in 
1492, as to the existence of land somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Antilles. Everybody interested in the subject knew it. 
Tree-trunks had been seen floating in the sea, and pieces of 
mahogany carved into queer shapes, obviously by the hand of 
man; adventurous sea-captains had come back with stories of 
land birds, and of faint, blue marks upon the horizon that might 
or might not mean land. Within twenty years of Columbus's 
death the greater part of Central and South America had been 
discovered and annexed by Spanish explorers. The Old World 
was onits toes. It wasa race to see who should be first. And itis 
one of the very best jokes of the ironic muse of history that this 
muddle-headed navigator, this posturer, this inspired pantaloon, 
should have won by the shortest of short heads. 

Perhaps it was his very muddle-headedness that did it. He 
went about Spain like a travelling cireus—sometimes dressed as a 
mendicant monk, sometimes as a nobleman. He could make 
himself believe almost anything, and he would say anything, if 
he thought it paid him, whether he believed it or not. The earth, 
he told the Queen (who admired him helplessly), consisted of so 
many parts land and so many parts water. Therefore the stretch 
of sea from Cadiz to Cathay could only be so-and-so. And Panama 
must be India. He went on talking like this long after Cabot had 
discovered the mainland! It is fair that America should be 
named after Amerigo—though it would have been still fairer to 
have named it after Cabot. It would have been merely grotesque 
to have named it after the man who stumbled across it by pure 
accident, and continued to deny its existence to the day of 
his death. 

But there was one thing Columbus really did believe in—his 
own destiny. And it was the strange power of this middle-aged, 
grey-haired fanatic to instil that belief into saner but lesser 
men, so that they would follow him to the ends of the earth, 
while disliking him personally and anticipating (quite accurately) 
that he was incapable of gratitude. Here is a fine, psychological 
bran-pie, upon which modern writers hurl themselves with 
inexhaustible enthusiasm. Herr Wassermann tells us very little 
about the facts of Columbus’s career; as he says, the facts are all 
in dispute—‘* mere saga.” But his own account of Columbus's 
state of mind is equally guess-work, equally “ saga.’ Here is 
one of the best passages in the book : 

He was as morose as a monk, crafty as a peasant, without a 
glimmering of humour—a character unrelieved by a single ray of 
cheerfulness. A man of sighs and lamentations, misery and gloom. 
But for all that, his capacity for suffering and his patience in the 
bearing of it were prodigious, and are strangely touching, like stories 
from the life of a saint. He learnt almost nothing and knew every- 
thing that might serve his ends. ... He sprang from the lowest 
level of society, and had the manners of a grandee and the epistolary 
stvle of a Machiavelli. A home meant nothing to him; his wants 
were as few as those of a Dervish, yet he died of worry because he 


could not get the forty thousand pesos owed him by the Colonial 
Administration. 


That is good enough ; but it does not explain much. And Herr 
Wassermann’s only new contribution to the discussion—his 
theory that Columbus was “ the prototype of Don Quixote ”— 
serves but to make confusion worse confounded. Imagine Don 
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Quixote dying of grief because he could not collect a debt that 
was owing to him ! 

M. Hevesy is more reasonable. He finds some space for what 
Columbus did, apart from what he was ; and that is always helpful 
in a study of a man of action. He is lively and readable. But 
neither has he anything new to say. The problem of the colossal 
success of this fantastical navigator, whose ignorance of where 
he was, within hundreds of miles, was remarkable even in those 
days, remains unsolved—unless along the familiar and obvious 
lines that there was within him some fire which, half mad as he 
was, communicated itself to all about him, made them also half 
mad, and so led to the discovery of America. 


MR. MAUGHAM AS TRAVELLER 


The Gentleman in the Parlour: A Record of a Journey from 
Rangoon to Haiphong. By W. Somrerser Mavucnam. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

When he was a very young man, Mr. Somerset Maugham 
confesses in his new and extremely entertaining book of travels, 
he used to pay frequent visits to the British Museum, with the 
purpose of acquiring the names of strange gems, and was often 
to be found wandering through the Zoological Gardens, bent on 
studying the more fantastic and lesser-known species of wild 
beast. This knowledge, he hoped, might enable him to build 
up a rich and allusive prose-style; but his trouble, alas ! all went 
for nothing. “It was not a bit of good ... and, although 
I have the greatest respect for those authors who are blessed with 
a happy gift of phrase, I have long resigned myself to writing 
as plainly as I can.” We do not write, he remarks elsewhere, 
as we should like to write, but merely as best we may—a rather 
nostalgic observation. Yet Mr. Maugham’s readers will probably 
congratulate themselves on the abandonment of these early 
attempts towards the precious; so admirably suited is his present 
method to its content. Indeed, by the light of Mr. Maugham’s 
autobiographical revelations, a reader may be inclined to speculate 
whether every writer does not carry about with him his 
own interior providence, surreptitiously occupied in shaping his 
means to his ends. One’s prose-style, after all, is an essentially 
elastic affair; it shrinks or expands the better to accommodate 
the changeable human personality which it is its function to 
enclose. 

And then, too, a writer as practised as Mr. Maugham has a 
certain definite quality, which only comes with time and the 
strenuous employment of one’s talents. Irrespective of any 
genuine literary art, which he may or may not possess, he has 
a faculty of writing straight to the point. His ‘ point,” of 
course, may be good or it may be very bad. It may be crassly 
obvious or it may be excessively elusive. Still, he knows the 
effects which he is capable of producing, knows the particular 
effect which he wishes to produce (even though that effect be an 
impression of great indistinctness) and consequently loses no 
time in putting it into practice. Thus Mr. Maugham has the 
immense advantage of knowing precisely what he intends to do. 
He is intelligent enough, besides, never to “ gag”; and, again 
and again, he interrupts himself with the warning that some 
especially sonorous scrap of archeological information has been 
“lifted *’’ whole from the guide-book—or that the emotions 
which he is now transferring on to paper have doubtless been 
considerably ‘‘ worked up” during the processes of recollection 
and translation. This is a degree of honesty very seldom found 
among travellers. His descriptions are often felicitous; 
when felicitous, are always refreshingly concise and vivid. 

Astonishingly vivid, for example, is his account of a journey 
on horseback through the jungle-covered hill-country of the 
Shan States, and of his brief sojourn in a little remote market- 
town called Keng Tung. At monuments, not unnaturally, 
Mr. Maugham is apt to boggle. They exhaust the imagination 
and strain the descriptive faculties; you write and write, and 
yet you have not begun to describe them; you squander your 
stock of superlatives, and still everything remains to say. 
Whereas, men and women : 


and, 


There were peasants threading their way among the throng 
with pigeons on a perch tied by the leg with a string, which you 
might either buy to release and so acquire merit or add to the next 
day’scurry. One of these men passing him the young Kaw, evidently 
a careless fellow with his money, on a sudden impulse (and you saw 
on his mobile face how unexpectedly it came into his head) bought 
a pigeon, and when it was given to him he held it for a moment 





~ees 


in both his hands, a grey wood pigeon with a pink breast, and then 

throwing up his arms with the gesture of the bronze boy from 

Herculaneum flung it high into the air... 
There are many such incidents. Here, in Keng Tung, there was 
nothing to describe, and so Mr. Maugham was able to gather 
the material for several delightful pages. He is tremendously 
alive himself and no less keenly aware of the unchanging multi- 
coloured humanity which surrounds him. His prose is simple, 
lucid and matter-of-fact. His occasional approaches to lyricism 
are all the more enjoyable for being usually somewhat diffident. 


THE AIMS OF ECONOMICS 


Types of Economic Theory. By Orumar Spann. Translated 
by Even and Cepar Pau. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d, 


We have here a book, designed as an introduction to the study 
of economic doctrines, which in its German form has gone through 
many editions. Its author, Dr. Spann, is a well-known Austrian 
economist who belongs to what is known, in Teutonic countries, 
as the “ universalist ” school. This school’s way of thought is 
so unfamiliar to the majority of English students of the subject 
—academic as well as amateur—that the appearance of 
Dr. Spann’s book, admirably translated by Mr. and Mrs. Paul, 
is very welcome. It comes as a reminder to English economists 
that their way of envisaging and treating their subject, which they 
are apt to take for granted as unquestionable, would by no 
means be accepted as self-evident by the majority of Continental 
thinkers. 

From the time of Adam Smith at least, English economic 
theory has been consistently individualist in its basis. Even 
when it has not set out from the postulate of the ‘‘ economic 
man,” it has almost always regarded the individual exchange as 
its natural starting point. It has analysed the nature of an 
exchange as the logicians have analysed the nature of a judgment, 
and has sought to derive the whole science of economics from 
an expanded statement of that one notion. Thus, English 
economists have been able to speak of Economics as a whole as 
**the science of exchanges,” or ‘‘ the science of prices.” 

Such a book as Dr. Spann’s constitutes a fundamental challenge 
to this idea. Exchanges, he says, can exist only if there are goods 
to be exchanged; and the notion of exchange thus presupposes 
the processes of production and the distribution of incomes in the 
community. Economics cannot confine itself to the mere 
analysis of a secondary and inessential phenomenon of the 
system of production and distribution : it must seek to analyse 
and to explain that system itself. Production and distribution, 
and not exchange, thus form the central core of economic theory. 

This, however, is merely the universalist criticism of individu- 
alist Economics. It is more enlightening to state the 
‘* universalist ” view in a positive way. The system of exchanges, 
and the productive and distributive system which underlies 
them, must, in this view, be regarded in their relation to the life 
of Society as a whole : they cannot be cut off from it, and treated 
as constituting an independent and self-subsistent natural order. 
Consequently, the notions of value, utility, cost, free exchange, 
and so on, as they appear in “ classical’? economic doctrine, 
need fundamental revision. Value and utility and cost are all 
alike social and not individual concepts. We cannot measure 
the value or the utility or the cost of any single commodity by 
itself or out of its social context. 

This view strikes at the root of such doctrines as that of 
marginal utility, marginal productivity, marginal cost, and the 
rest of the familiar notions of current English Economics. It 
knocks away the “liberal,” free trade, individualist assumption 
on which neo-classical economics are consciously or unconsciously 
based. It leads to a stress, no longer on self-existent economic 
laws which Society flouts only at its peril, but on the creative 
role of the State and Society in economic affairs, as determining 
by law and convention the conditions under which prices and 
exchanges are to work. It goes behind prices to the social 
regulation of production and distribution. 

This is not to say that it is Socialist, in any current political 
sense. Indeed, Dr. Spann is highly contemptuous of Socialist 
theories, and above all of Marx, whom he appears to have 
understood very imperfectly indeed. The “ universalists”’ are 
spiritual descendants of Hegel and Fichte rather than of Marx. 
They apply the concept of social unity, of the State as the 
expression and actualisation of the Idea, but not that of equality, 
which they denounce as an anti-organic, individualist notion. 
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to leave school. ‘“ What shall we do with 
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LORD WAKEFIELD OF HYTHE, 
C.8.€., LL.D., 


helps parents to solve their great problem 
in the pages of his admirable and far-sighted 
book, “On Leaving School.” Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and under- 
standing of present-day conditions and the 
needs of the future, the author has provided 
a true “guide, philosopher and friend.” 
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From this point of view, Dr. Spann gives in this book a brief 
historical review of the development of economic doctrines, 
paying special attention first to the Physiocrats and the English 
classical economists, and thereafter to the development of the 
various German and Austrian schools. With the English schools 
after Ricardo, he deals only in an incidental way—a useful 
reminder to students that, outside this country, Jevons and 
Marshall are by no means recognised as the pre-eminent economic 
thinkers of the later nineteenth century. Except in dealing 
with Marx and the Socialists, and with one or two of his own 
contemporaries, Dr. Spann keeps his temper, and gives a com- 
petent exposition, as well as original and refreshing criticism 
from his own standpoint. 

The importance of this standpoint lies in its criticism, not only 
of the conclusions of Economics as it is conceived in this country, 
but of the current conception of its scope and aims. Without 
accepting Dr. Spann’s Hegelianism, it is possible to agree with 
him that the concentration of Economic Theory upon the single 
problem of prices is based on highly questionable individualist 
assumptions, and that it is desirable to recall the economist from 
his study of price and exchange to the actual production and 
consumption which are the reason why exchanges exist. The 
economics of prices and exchanges has worked itself out in a 
futility of abstractions: there is need for a new Economics 
conceived in more realistic terms. To suggest the existence of 
this need, if not to supply it, is the use of such books as this. 


PERFECT FARCE 


Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Burnanp. 
Rosert Lynp. Methuen. 5s. 

“Trying to be funny ’—there is no more depreciatory phrase 
in the language. You may end by laughing at the writer who 
tries to be tragic and impressive, but there is no humour in the 
writer who tries hard to be funny and fails. As soon as his joints 
begin to creak you realise how entirely contemptible his purpose is. 
It is a fairly safe rule never to go back to a funny book which you 
have left alone for some time. Another rule is not to read books 
which made your grandmother laugh. Happy Thoughts seems 
at first sight to come under this second rule : it was published in 
1866; its author, Sir F. C. Burnand, was editor of Punch for 
twenty-six years, and the author of a number of very bad plays; 
and everything about it suggests the rubbed gilt and plush of 
dug-up Victorian books. In fact it badly needs the introduction 
by Mr. Robert Lynd, who describes the book as “ a little master- 
piece ” and “* one of the funniest of the funny books in the English 
language.” Mr. Lynd is not given to facile enthusiasms and, 
after reading his introduction, it is impossible not to go on and 
read the book. 

Happy Thoughis is a take-off of the smug trivial diaries of the 
early nineteenth century. In its pages ‘‘ a burlesque Narcissus 
thinks aloud *—a middle-aged prosing ass who can be relied on 
to put his foot in it wherever he goes. He has the adventures of 
Pickwick without his halo. Each minute he is the victim of cir- 
cumstance. He lets out at a dinner party that he can sing ‘* The 
Little Pig Jumped ” (with three squeaks at the end of each verse), 
and after dinner, though he protests he is out of form, they make 
him sing it. He cannot walk past a kennel or catch a train without 
blundering. His life is made up of those silly little mistakes 
which torment the awkward and _ sensitively-minded. But 
though he sometimes feels the prick of failure, he can sit down 
comfortably to his diary and his smug reflections. In the end he 
is so like each one of us at our worst moments, that we find 
ourselves sympathising violently with him and delighted when 
he manages to bring off his love-affair. Mr. Lynd describes 
Burnand as probably “ the first English writer to make a success 
of the method of self-burlesque in fiction.’ This method has 
been done to death by countless writers since Burnand, and he 
remains easily the best of them. Happy Thoughts is perfect farce 
—and for some reason farce which has dated well. 


ORIGINS 


By G. Exuior Smirn. 


With an Introduction by 


Human History. Cape. 21s. 

The distinguished author of this interesting book of over 
500 pages has attempted to set forth the main lines of the 
development of human culture from the beginning of things down 
to the Christian era. He starts with the evolution of the human 
type in remote geological ages and finishes with the world-wide 


ance 


influence of Greece. His account of the various remains of early 
men and their distribution, of the brain-cases of Piltdown and 
Pithecanthropus and their possibilities, of flint industries ang 
the numerous influences acting and reacting in the dawn of 
human life are well and clearly expounded. Especially note. 
worthy is Professor Elliot Smith’s contention that peoples living 
in the most primitive of all stages, that of “‘ food-gathering,” are 
by nature peaceable and well-behaved, and that only the intro- 
duction of “ civilisation’? brought strife and discord to the 
‘Golden Age,” an opinion well supported by instances cited 
from our own days. When, however, the author embarks upon 
an important theme of his book, which is to prove Egypt to be 
the cultural centre from which civilisation was diffused over the 
whole world, we find ourselves in disagreement on many points. 
The theory, for some time held by Dr. Perry, is that civilisation 
arose through the ceremonies of embalming and reanimating 
Osiris, the dead Egyptian king. The king was originally the 
** giver of life *’ to his people because he was originally the man 
who knew how to direct agriculture and practise irrigation; his 
life was intimately bound up with that of his people, and the 
welfare of the State depended on the preservation of his body 
by embalming and its reanimation by magical ceremonies; he 
was, in fact, the State itself. All this happened in Egypt, and 
the spread of such beliefs, together with the demand for gold 
which was reckoned as a magical ‘ giver of life,” carried civilisa- 
tion over the globe, first to Mesopotamia, then to the Augean and 
to Greece, and finally from Greece civilisation in its almost 
perfected form was passed on to the rest of mankind. 

It is all so simple. Unfortunately, however, Professor Elliot 
Smith does not appear able to realise the difficulties which beset 
the theorist’s path. The confused mass of evidence, from which 
scholars are only just beginning to extract an intelligible account 
of the developments which took place in the Egyptian religion 
in early times, does not allow the sweeping conclusions made in 
this book. Dr. Smith says: 

It is probable, however, that, contrary to the views now current, 
the Egyptians had only one god, whose river-controlling powers 
were at first most obtrusive (as Osiris, the Giver of Life and Measurer 
of the Year by the river), and later, when the solar attributes were 


emphasised, the same god was called Re (who in the form of the 
Sun measured the year). 


This is typical of his whole attitude to the subject. We cannot 
talk of ‘‘ the same god ” when we are dealing with innumerable 
and separate local deities whose influence upon one another in 
predynastic times has not yet been fully understood even by 
those students who are deeply acquainted with Egyptian religious 
texts. 

It is, however, the underlying principle of the whole outlook 
which strikes us as unsound. Why is it a law of anthropology 
that connections must be found at all costs between all cultures, 
however widely differing in nature or geographical position? 
The frequency of such connections are disputed by nobody, but 
that similarities can develop without connection of any sort seems 
horrible to some anthropologists. Every resemblance is snatched 
at and made the basis of argument. Kings, gods, totems and 
“ givers of life’? march from place to place until we end with 
statements like that on page 352, that ** the dragon and its strange 
progeny of wonder-beasts are all forms of the old king Osiris”! 
To the Egyptologist this sounds simply folly. 

The section, however, of this book which can be warmly com- 
mended is the account of the invention of agriculture in Egypt 
(usually supposed to have come in from abroad), and the probable 
course of events is well thought out (page 283 ff.). Man found 
barley and millet growing wild, and he learnt cultivation by 
‘“ the simple expedient of imitating on one part of the flood plain 
what was done naturally by the river.” Whether we are to go 
on and say with Professor Elliot Smith that all agriculture was 
learnt from Egypt is another matter. Even if physical charac- 
teristics so suitable to this discovery are found nowhere else 
outside Egypt, it is at least equally probable that agriculture, 
like many other things, was independently evolved in different 
parts of the world. 


A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


Weetman Pearson First Viscount Cowdray. By J. A. Spenper. 


Cassell. 21s. 


Weetman Pearson was not a self-made man; the fortune of 
the family was founded by his grandfather Samuel Pearson, 
builder and contractor, of Scholes in the West Riding, who died 
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in 1884 leaving £20,000. In 1856, Samuel Pearson’s eldest son 
George entered the business, which then became S. Pearson and 
Son, and in the same year George’s son Weetman was born. The 
firm prospered, and in his sixteenth year Weetman came into it, 
** to learn the business in the business,’’ as was then the custom. 
That he found this no hardship proved that business was his 
vocation, and presently we find him manager of this or that, 
** in father’s absence.”” In his twentieth year he toured America 
for business. Returning, he was entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of an important main drainage contract, and in 1879 
his grandfather retired and gave him his share; so that he became 
his father’s sole partner in the firm. 

From this point in his story, Mr. Spender plunges into the 
history of the business; explains how the firm financed its 
undertakings, which soon, under Weetman’s impetus, ran into 
contracts for millions. There is a brief chapter devoted to his 
entry into Parliament in the Liberal interest; and thereafter we 
have the methods of the contractor described in detail, followed 
by the stories of the great contracts for tunnels, harbours, canals 
and railways, which the firm fulfilled. The story of his great 
Mexican oil adventure, into which some three millions of money 
was poured before any results came, leads up to an account of 
Lord Cowdray’s work at the Air Board, and his crude super- 
session when the Board at his urgent instigation became an 
independent department. Mr. Spender deals faithfully with 
this discreditable incident, quoting Lord Northcliffe’s amazing 
letter, which was the first that Cowdray knew of his dismissal. 
It has been said that he never forgave this insult ; but Mr. Spender 
assures us that, for all talk to the contrary, he never used or 
attempted to use his controlling interest in the Westminster to 
attack Lloyd George on that or any other personal issue. 
Cowdray was not that kind of man, and anyway the denial to 
those who know anything of his biographer, then editor of that 
paper, is superfluous. The book closes with an account of the 
Sennar Dam, and other post-war contracts of the firm; with 
a chapter on the last days, and some notes by Lord Cowdray 
on the secrets of success. 

One does not easily associate Mr. Spender with an intimate 
and sympathetic understanding of big business—using that 
sinister term in a literal and honourable sense; yet never surely 
has it received such full and intelligent appreciation. As for 
the resultant portrait—for we see Cowdray mainly in and through 
his work—it is that of a kindly and upright man, who never 
spared himself, whose work was his delight, and who won the 
esteem of those whom he employed. For the rest, happy in his 
marriage, in his children, and in his friends, Lord Cowdray 
could look back upon all that he had undertaken with a self- 
satisfaction that many men feel with less justification than he. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Canada West. By Freperick NivEN. Dent. 5s, 


One’s impression that the prairies, forests and mountains of Canada 
are a vast, cold spectacle which is almost devoid of meaning and 
association, because of the sparseness of the settlements of man, is 
subtly corrected by Mr. Niven’s excellent book. Westward from the 
prairies to the Rockies, and again from the Rockies to the sea, he 
takes one through country which has been changing and deepening 
with associations, in his experience, every decade, and he knows inti- 
mately the nature of the change. It is the change from the Indian 
to the pioneer, from the grant to the farm, from the farm to the 
settlement, the settlement to the one-horse town, from that to the 
mushroom city of skyscrapers and motor cars. An old-timer himself, 
he knows all the history, stories and signals of that development. 
There are the people who went mad, and the people who made good, 
in those prairies where one feels like a man adrift in an open boat. 
There are in the Rockies the incurable “ rolling stones” who still 
cock an ear at the word “gold.” There are the men of the wheat 
pool, the mines, the immigrant, the lumber jack, the tourist. Rarely 
has the vast panorama of Canada West been so skilfully, interestingly 
presented, with such distinguished feeling. Mr. Niven has the 
country in his blood and knowledge at his finger-tips. His book 
ought to be in the hands of every traveller and every intending settler. 


The “ _ Marble’? in Germany. By C. S. Forester. Lane, 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Forester’s earlier Voyage of the Annie Marble scored very largely 
asa novelty. It described a new—or one should rather say, unusual— 
kind of holiday in enticing terms. For those who read the former, 
the present volume loses that advantage of surprise. On this occasion 
he and his wife explore, in their tiny outboard motor dinghy, the rivers 
and canals, not of France but of Northern Germany, from Hamburg 
up the Elbe and Havel to Potsdam, and then by way of the Mecklenburg 
lakes to Stettin. Yet this book is too like its predecessor; the boat 
itself takes precedence, and interesting as are some of the accounts of 
German riverside life, rather more detailed description would have 





been welcome. At times Mr. Forester is rather too persistently 
facetious—almost as though it might become his ambition at any 
moment to write a new Three Men in a Boat; he gets a good deal of 
this kind of fun out of his engine, but one hopes he really will learn 
to run it properly by his next book. Yet on the whole his tone of 
pleasant domesticity is attractive, and there will be few among his 
readers who will not cast their thoughts towards the coming summer 
and wonder whether they too could not manage such a holiday either 
abroad or at home. 


An Anhegngh Collection and the Making of It. By Lady Cuarnwoop, 
enn. 15s. 

Lady Charnwood has possibly chosen a bad title. Authors at any 
rate are apt to identify the collecting of autographs with ill-mannered 
pests who write demanding anything from a simple signature to the 
manuscript of a favourite story, usually without enclosing even the 
return postage ; it has been said that an author’s professional 
maturity may be measured from the moment he ceases to be honoured 
and begins to be irritated by such requests. Lady Charnwood, however, 
disowns such company. “ Letters and not signatures should be the 
object of the autograph collector,” she says, and proceeds to condemn 
specifically ‘‘ the odious practice of writing to strangers to get them 
to reply, a habit which brings serious collectors into disrepute.” One 
must be a collector, not a cadger, and in an account of her own methods, 
from the securing of specimens to the prese and cataloguing of 
them, she argues powerfully the fascinations and benefits of her life 
long hobby. Her book is in two parts, with an appended chapter on 
the literary associations of her country home, Stowe House, Lichfield. 
The first deals with the ways and means of collecting. The second 
reprints some hundred and fifty of the more interesting letters from 
her collection. Many famous names from Stuart times to the recent 
(no living writers are included) appear, and though the majority of 
the letters, some of them of considerable length, have already appeared 
in print, they form an interesting anthology of the art of letter-writing. 


A Book of Latin Letters. Selected and edited by R. G. C. Levens, 
Methuen. 5s. 


Here is a book, ostensibly for the use of schoolboys, but likely to 
give pleasure to such of their elders as still retain a modicum of Latin. 
Mr. Levens’s excellent notes explain every real difficulty; and the 
volume is small enough to be put in the pocket and carried about on 
a holiday. Of all Latin writings the letters are the most delightful. 
Cicero’s in particular are almost as good as Cowper’s or Gray’s: and 
they are real letters. They tell his thoughts, fears, and hopes at the 
moment, and reveal the man as he was, so that we know him as we 
know Dr. Johnson or Fitzgerald. Pliny’s, it is true, are artificial— 
they were meant for publication; and Seneca’s are essays in epistolary 
form. But there are plenty of others, straight, simple, and to the 
point. Few letters in the world are more amusing than one of Vatinius 
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SIGRID UNDSET 
940 pp. 8s. 6d. 


“One of the greatest novels of our time.”—Everyman 
‘¢ A great historical novel. . .the people are all so real.””—Scotsman 


‘* This amazing book . . . comparable to The Cloister and the 
Hearth.”—-Bystander 


“ SicRID UNDSET is a great novelist . . . She writes about the 


fundamental events of life and brings to them the simplicity and 
sureness of touch they need.” —Time and Tide 


** A work on the epicscale and of universal appeal . . . Kristin 
is vividly individual and vividly medieval but at the same time 
she is womanhood itself, of every epoch and place.”— Spectator 
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The best laid schemes 
Oo’ mice an’ men 











: Robert Burns. 


BARRIE ON 
TOBACCO 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine.” 


ROBABLY one of the most widely 

quoted proverbs of the illustrious 

poet and one holding an immensity 

of truth, especially in relation to 

personal affairs. OTHING is more pitiable than the way some 

men of my acquaintance enslave themselves 
to tobacco. Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man who con- 
siders a certain mixture so superior to all others that 
he will walk three miles for it. Surely everyone will 
admit that this is lamentable. It is not even a good 
mixture, for I used to try it occasionally ; and if 
there is one man in London who knows tobaccos it is 
myself. There is only one Mixture in London 
deserving the adjective superb. I will not say where 
it is to be got, for the result would certainly be that 
many foolish men would smoke more than ever ; but 
I never knew anything to compare to it. It is 
deliciously mild, yet full of fragrance, and it never 
burns the tongue. If you try it once you smoke it 
ever afterwards. It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a holiday anywhere 
I took as much of that exquisite health-giving mixture 
as I thought would last me the whole time, but I always 
ran out of it. Then I telegraphed to London for 
more, and was miserable until it arrived. How I tore 
the lid off the canister! That is a tobacco to live for. 


2 ous. 215 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco * 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia™ 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
2 0z. 2/5, 40z. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 


FOR instance, there is a possibility 
that the schemes which you have 
made for safeguarding your personal 
affairs and those of your family may 


*‘ sang agley ” unless they are covered 
by insurance. 





IN planning and building to protect 
your family, insurance is indispensable. 
By it alone can you secure to your 
dependants that minimum sum which 
you know they would require should 
you die before your schemes have 
been completed 
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A life assurance policy payable at a 
given age, besides acting as a protector 
of your interests, is also a first-rate 
investment. 


G, Information in relation to all types 
of life and endowment assurances for 
protection and investment purposes will 
be supplied gladly if you will communi- 
cate with the - - - 








Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Chief Office: 
106 Corporation Street, Manchester. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 
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to Cicero. Vatinius was regarded as the greatest scoundrel,in Italy, 
and Cicero held the general opinion. It must therefore have been a 
special delight to Vatinius when Cicero wrote to him begging him to 
spare a rascal whom he had caught and was about to punish. ‘* What, 
you defending villainy? Why, the fellow is half an ape, a murderer, 
a pirate! My own feelings I willingly sacrifice to your desire; but 
what would the brothers, children, and parents of his victims say? 
Really, my dear Cicero, I didn’t expect this of you.’ There are 
several charming letters of Marcus Aurelius to his teacher Fronto, 
a little priggish, as might be expected, but on the whole confirming 
the view of him as a great and good man. Few books are better 
adapted than this for convincing schoolboys and others that Romans 
were, after all, human beings who could talk naturally, lived real 
lives, and could on occasion even use slang. 


The Life and Reminiscences of Jessie Bond. 
ETrae, MacGeorGe. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Jessie Bond, that wonderful little queen of comic opera, who has 
outlived Gilbert and Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte, and was seventy- 
seven years of age at her last birthday, has at last been induced to 
dictate her reminiscences to a woman journalist. She lives at Worthing 
now; but it would take even more than that to depress Jessie Bond. 
Her high spirits are unimpaired, and there is no story in the book told 
with more gusto than that in which she describes how she snubbed the 
Prince of Wales (the last but one of them). There is not much new in 
this book, but it is cheerful and readable, and every genuine Savoyard 
ought to buy it. Incidentally the illustrations, showing Jessie Bond 
in some of her most famous parts, do much to console us to the 
revolutionary changes of costume which have been such a shocking 
feature of the latest Savoy revival. Jessie Bond as Pheebe in 
The Yeomen, as Edith in The Pirates, or Hebe in Pinafore, is 
seen to be wearing costumes totally unlike those in use in the D’Oyly 
Carte companies as long ago as 1902. In fact, the dress of the operas 
has been changing all the time. 


As told by herself to 


New Zealand Short Stories. Chosen by O. N. GiLtespie. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


This is apparently the first collection of short stories by New Zealand 
writers to be published in England. It is frankly disappointing. 
The stories—with the exception of Katharine Mansfield’s ‘* Home- 
coming ”’—are the rather flat, efficient products which one finds 
everywhere in magazines; the setting only is New Zealand. One or 
two stories are more interesting than the rest because they show 
the true colonial ‘‘ complex ”—a hatred of Englishmen and a hankering 
after their standards. Mr. Gillespie refers in his introduction to the 
*‘ extraordinary wealth and comfort ”’ of life in New Zealand, which 
gives no spur to artistic or literary effort, and he ends, not very hope- 
fully, by saying: ‘* Possibly our saving grace may be our Maoris, 
about whom there are many stories in this book.” But as a matter 
of fact there are few stories in this book about Maoris, and they are 
not the best. In judging a book of this sort one must remember 
that it only covers a few decades of work, and that the total number 
of inhabitants in New Zealand is about a million and a half. 


Gray Amber. By Basit Carry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Carey has written a good story of South Sea adventure. Ships 
with lean names racing for ambergris; a heroine attractive in the 
modern way; a villainess attractive in the old-fashioned way, and 
the whole ending with a titanic jungle struggle between the hero and 
the villain. Without the mechanical ‘ mechanically he drained the 
glass,” ‘* he spat accurately over the side”’ and ‘the ship leapt like 
a live thing under his hand ” (this last is altogether too popular with 
the author), the book, of course, would have been better. Mr. Carey, 
who feels what he writes, and is able frequently to invest a quite 
exciting story with something of reality, should not allow these things 
to slip in. A more than usually savage South Sea trader would not 
tell a woman that she “‘ had no need to go scarlet.” It is altogether 
too literary of him. These tendencies on the part of the author find 
their apotheosis in the mise-en-scéne of Fanchon, the fatal woman of 
the island. The great bronze vase crammed with what one feels must 
be man-eating tiger lilies, the giant candlestick, and the black divan 
‘‘ heaped ” with three scarlet cushions make very wearisome decoration 
nowadays. They somewhat falsify an honest, interesting tale. Never- 
theless, though the sight of the name Marlowe on the very first page 
—it is rash to begin by calling Conrad into the reader’s mind when one 
is writing a novel of sea adventure—is depressing, Mr. Carey soon 
cheers one up, which, considering that he invited such an exacting 
comparison, is saying a great deal. 


About Motoring 


MOTOR-COACH TOURS ON THE 
CONTINENT 


T Daimler Hire people have long been utilised by people 
who wish to hire fine cars with good chauffeurs for travel 
in England. They are now extending their activities to 

cover Continental touring in motor-coaching; and this new 

enterprise, known as “‘ Daimlerways,” furnishes me with a text 
on which to discourse about the merits and demerits of this form 
of travel. Every country is best visited by means of its roads. 








To a Briton, Britain is more attractive than any other touring 
ground; but our roads are apt to be unpleasantly congested at 
holiday seasons, and many motorists have already toured most 
of our finer counties. When the notion of tackling a foreign tour 
with a private car first crops up, it seems extraordinarily 
attractive; but in practice it is fraught with petty difficulties 
which rather detract from its pleasure, at any rate for the man 
who is responsible throughout the journey. There are long and 
fidgeting delays at the quays on both sides of the Channel, 
There are tedious formalities at the various douanes—and a long 
trip may entail the crossing of a score of frontiers. It is always 
difficult to find one’s way through strange cities, and if the driver 
cannot speak the languages fluently, these difficulties are 
enormously increased. Some men quite enjoy wrestling with 
such problems; for others, they minimise the pleasure of the 
trip, and to such the motor-coach tours organised by Daimlerways 
and several other concerns are extremely attractive. 
* * * 


Daimlerways use 15-seater coaches of the most luxurious type, 
the seats being arranged as five pairs and five singletons; each 
individual armchair is reserved for a named passenger. In 
addition, the coach carries a courier ‘‘ of the Public School type,” 
a lavatory, and a buffet. The itineraries are never too long, 
and vacant days are arranged in places of special interest. All 
formalities are entrusted to the courier. Each traveller is 
presented with a special suitcase, which fits into a shaped locker 
on the coach. Hotel accommodation is reserved in advance 
throughout. The fares are scaled on a basis of £38 3s. per day, 
a figure which covers all incidental charges, including gratuities, 
There are no extras of any kind, except wine and hotel teas. 
The list of routes covers all those parts of Europe where the 
roads are practicable for this form of travel, together with the 
more civilised parts of Northern Africa. To quote examples, 
a 55-day tour of Europe commences at Dieppe, traverses France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
Holland, finishing at Ostend, and the fare is £220. Simpler runs 
are exemplified by a 14-day tour to the Riviera, with three 
nights in Nice, for which the fare is £38 inclusive. This is taken 
in quite leisurely fashion, nights being spent at Amiens, 
Fontainebleau, Autun, Lyons and Arles on the outward journey, 
whereas a youthful enthusiast on a Bentley would very possibly 
go straight through to Nice in one lurid streak. Some of the 
tours can be combined with steamer or rail travel, as desired. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The 116th stated annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, March 4, 1930, A. W. Robertson Durham, Esq., C.A., 
F.F.A. (chairman of the ordinary court of directors), presiding. 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret— 
which would be shared by all present—that the president, Lord 
Strathmore, was unable to be present and take the chair. 

The deputy manager and secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting and the minutes of the 115th stated annual meeting, held on 
March 5, 1929, which were approved ; and the report and accounts were 
taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the chairman, 
after referring to the changes which had taken place in the directorate 
and to the new business, said: The investment of the society’s large 
accumulated funds is a matter which receives the unremitting attention 
of your directors, and the manner in which they are invested is shown 
in the balance sheet. Following the course that has been indicated in 
the speeches in recent years, there has been a further reduction in the 
amount invested in British Government securities, although the sum so 
invested still remains at the large total of £8,359,606. The year under 
review has been a particularly difficult one in the financial world. 
Owing to high money rates, there have been opportunities for invest- 
ment at remunerative rates of interest, but, on the other hand, there 
has been a corresponding depreciation in almost all classes of securities. 

My predecessor told you last year that the market values of our 
securities showed a considerable surplus over the balance sheet figures, 
and pointed out the importance of this inner reserve as a buffer against 
possible depreciation of prices in the future. He probably hardly 
realised at the time how soon the truth of this statement was to be 
brought home to all those responsible for the investment of funds. 
I am glad to be able to tell you, however, that notwithstanding the 
all-round fall in the value of Stock Exchange securities, the values 
brought out by our stringent valuation made on the basis of the market 
selling price as at December 31 last, as compared with those of 
December 31, 1928, show the small depreciation of less than 4 per 
cent. on the values of these securities. A substantial margin remains 
in hand in the difference between the market values and the balance 
sheet figures, so that we are still in a very strong position to face the 
vicissitudes of the future. 

There is another matter of special interest to which I wish to refer. 
Your society is shortly to issue a new prospectus, and it will be found 
that some of the rates of premium have undergone a revision. Changed 
conditions sinee the war, including rates of interest and also mortality, 
in respect of which the society has investigated its own experience, have 
indicated that the rates for Whole-Life With-Profit Assurances are 
telatively high. These rates have over important sections of the table 
been generally reduced. In order that holders of Whole-Life With- 
Profit policies effected at the old rates may not suffer any injustice on 
this account, it has been decided that at future distributions of surplus 
an adjustment will be made in the reversionary bonus allotted to these 
Policies. A corresponding adjustment will be made in the intermediate 
bonus on such policies which become claims or are surrendered before 
the date of the next investigation. 

In this connection I want to draw the members’ attention to a special 
leaflet which is being sent to them with the annual report. 

For far too long the fundamental purpose of life assurance has been 

largely obscured by the popularity of a form of assurance whose chief 
attraction is the satisfactory manner in which it fulfils all the require- 
ments of a thoroughly safe investment. I need not tell you that all we 
and others have said regarding the advantages of Endowment Assurance 
as a means of investing small annual savings still holds good, but we 
feel strongly that there is a distinct danger of too much attention being 
given to this alluring form of assurance, and too little to the family 
Provision aspect, which, after all, is the real origin and purpose of life 
assurance. So keen were our ancestors on making adequate provision 
for their dependants that they practised ‘‘ candle-end saving '’ economy 
in order to provide the necessary premiums. Unfortunately, there 
is not the same keen appreciation of the privileges of Whole-life 
Assurance to-day. Nevertheless, there are signs of an awakening, and 
evidence is not wanting of a swing of the pendulum in the direction 
of Whole-life Assurance. The special leaflet to which I have just 
referred deals with this vital question, and I commend it to the serious 
notice of the members and other connections of the society. 
_ Inconclusion, I would repeat that we are a mutual society of members 
insuring each other, and, as such, one of the outstanding examples of 
Co-operative enterprise in its best form. In no way can the success of 
this enterprise be furthered more effectively than by the introduction 
of new members by the existing members. We appeal, therefore, to 
all the members to continue the good work of co-operation by bringing 
the society to the notice of their friends and putting them in touch 
with one of our branches. 


The directors’ report, together with the accounts as audited, were 
adopted unanimously. 
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Obviously, this form of travel will only appeal to the tolerant 
person, who can bear with the eccentricities of his fellow humans ; 
and the most tolerant Briton might well quail at imaginations 
of his chance neighbours on the Grand European tour of 55 days. 
He is not compelled to eat with them at hotels, or even to converse 
with them overmuch along the route; and the fauteuils of these 
coaches are sufficiently large and well-spaced to eliminate the 
personal contacts unavoidable on ordinary charabancs. But the 
familiar railway carriage imbroglios connected with tobacco and 
ventilation and boring conversation necessarily arise im a 
prolonged form. On the other hand, the driver of a private car 
touring the Continent rapidly acquires a new reverence for the 
strange class of being who earns his living as a courier. In 
addition, he comes to dread each unknown city as furnishing 
real traffic problems. Take Munich, for example, where the 
crowded motor traffic characteristic of the Champs-Elysées or 
the Haymarket is complicated by the presence of countless 
cyclists recognising no rule of the road, by bullock waggons 
moving at two miles an hour and creating weird traffic eddies, 
and by unfamiliar police-control systems. He may be so ignorant 
of the language that he cannot obtain information, even from 
point policemen; and he will almost inevitably fail to notice or 
decipher ‘‘ one way ” notices, and other information posted for 
travellers. In the loveliest scenery, especially in the mountainous 
regions of the Alps, Dolomites or Tyrol, his attention as driver will 
be exclusively concentrated on the very real dangers of the road, 
including such aberrations as the frequent changes of the rule of the 
road in Austria, and the right of Government vehicles on mountain 
roads in Switzerland to take the safer side and ignore the normal 
rule of the road. As a consequence, he will have little personal 
opportunity to enjoy the scenery. He can unquestionably tour 
the Continent with his own car at an appreciably lower charge 
than three guineas per head; but if his party frequent the best 
hotels, and limit their daily travel to a moderate mileage, he will 
not find that he has achieved any very astounding economy on 
the fares charged by Daimlerways and similar organisations. 
On the whole, these tours can be unreservedly recommended to 
women, and not less so to the sort of male motorist who is 
fretted by the petty emergencies of the road, emergencies which 
are at once more acute and more frequent in foreign countries. 

R. E. Davripson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still weak, and the City is a gloomy place in 
M these days. It is believed that subscriptions to the 
44 per cent. Conversion Loan have been satisfactory, 
but other gilt-edged offerings such as the South African 4} per 
cent. Loan, which was offered at 984, and the Shell Transport 
7 per cent. Second Preference, which was offered at 25s., were not 
well taken up. Industrial news is not of a satisfactory nature. 
One after another, the smaller artificial silk works are closing 
down, and although uncertainty as to the duties forms a convenient 
excuse, this would have happened in any case, owing to the bad 
state of that industry all the world over, and in many cases, 
insufficiency of capital resources. If, as is believed, the crisis in 
this industry results in a close working arrangement between the 
international giants, it should not be long before conditions 
improve. Mining markets are weak, and rubber has not main- 
tained its rise, although shares in this market are much firmer 
than they have been, and indications look promising. The most 
encouraging market is that of tea shares, the commodity having 
recovered in price. The only Stock Exchange among the world 
markets that is able to withstand the prevailing depression is 
New York. Probably home markets will not revive to any 
extent until the Budget is out of the way, but cheap money must 
tell in the long run, and prices generally are now at a level from 
which a rise is more probable than a further fall. 
* * * 


Two reports of recently formed companies which cater for the 
fair sex have appeared, and afford a study in contrast. These 
two companies are Ciro Pearls Holdings, Ltd., and Morrisons 
(Gowns), Ltd., respectively. The former, in addition to the 
shops indicated by its title, owns those trading under the name 
of the Burma Gem Co., and one or two other businesses. The 
report for the first year of the new company (which on this 
occasion consists of thirteen-and-a-half months) is able to make 
the pleasant announcement that ‘the profits show a marked 
increase as compared with the figures disclosed when this company 
was formed in November, 1928.” The 7} per cent. Participating 
Preference shares receive the full 10 per cent. to which they are 
entitled, the Ordinary shares receive 25 per cent., and the large 
sum of £60,000 is placed to reserve, and £22,695 carried forward. 
The capital consists of £150,000 of the Preference shares, and 
£250,000 of Ordinary shares, the latter being in the denomination 
of5s. At their present prices of about 19s. and 8s. 9d. respectively, 
both shares look promising semi-speculative holdings, for it is 





noteworthy that the company should have done so well during a 
period of intense industrial depression. 


* *” * 


Morrisons (Gowns), Ltd., was offered to the public in October, 
1928, and in the prospectus the directors stated that they esti- 
mated the net profits for the first year of trading would be “ not 
less than £40,000 per annum.” The report now issued, which 
covers fourteen-and-a-half months, shows a profit of £16,996. 
Most of the company’s shops are in Scotland, and the report 
laconically stated that ‘“‘ there has been a slackness of trade 
throughout Scotland.” It also states that five additional proper. 
ties have been acquired by subsidiary companies, and that in view 
of this capital expenditure and the trading results, and in order 
to conserve the cash resources of the company, the directors 
have decided to postpone payment of the half-year’s Preference 
dividend due March Ist. As the prospectus stated that the 
proceeds of the issue would be available for additional working 
capital and the directors considered it ample for the company’s 
requirements, the passing of the Preference dividend at the end 
of the company’s first year has naturally caused indignation among 
the shareholders. The profits, although lamentably below pros- 
pectus estimates, were more than sufficient to pay the Preference 
dividend, which calls for only £3,200 for the half-year, and it is 
not clear why, in these circumstances, the directors should have 
strained the resources of the company by purchasing additional 
properties. The Preference shareholders will also, no doubt, 
desire to know why, if the company is not paying the half-year’s 
Preference dividend of £3,200, the directors should have taken 
as remuneration £6,525 during the financial year, as is disclosed 
by the Profit and Loss Account. The annual meeting takes place 
in Glasgow on Monday. 


* * * 


Advertisements in the financial papers often throw a side-light 
upon current affairs, and two which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Financial Times are worthy of reproduction. The first of 
these ran as follows : 

Hatry’s List of Corporation Securities Holders.—Tenders invited 
for whole or part of 30,000 names. 

From this it would appear that the vigorous advertising cam- 
paign which was carried on by the Corporation and General 
Securities, Limited, to popularise British municipal loans, resulted 
in the accumulation of the names and addresses of 30,000 investors 
interested in this class of security. The second advertisement 
ran as follows : 

Is Russia solvent for 60 days ?—If you think so, we can offer you 
investment, renewable every 60 days, yielding 15 per cent. per 
annum. Highest bankers’ references available. 

For the past two or three years there has been quite a business 
in the City in the discounting of Bills drawn upon the Russian 
Government, or co-operative trading, departments by British 
manufacturers or suppliers, at rates comparable with that men- 
tioned, and the advertisement clearly relates to transactions of 
this sort. A. Emi Davies. 
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